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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tae first week of the session has shown Ministers maintaining, 
upon the whole with consistency and quiet vigour, the position 
which was anticipated for them, and was indicated in Lord John 
Rassell’s programme. They carry on the administration with mo- 
deration and energy ; promoting some of the principal reforms re- 
specting which public opinion is quite matured, but declining to 
be urged by other parties beyond the proper scope of their own 
constituent principles. 

A desire has been exhibited in more than one quarter, to force 
them into a position in our foreign relations which they have not 

urposed to take up ; but they have completely succeeded in hold- 
ing to their own. Mr. Kinnaird, moved by an honest zeal, has urged 
them to more positive intervention in the case of the Madiai ; Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Clanricarde, apparently ecoquetting between the 
Peace party and the Bonapartist-Malmesbury interest, urged them 
With taunting “ interpellations ” either to disavow Sir Charles 
Wood's thoroughly English language about a gagged press, or to 
assume an out-and-out Anti-Gallican attitude: but they have 
gyoided the snare, by going straightforward between the two 
pits prepared for them. Sir Charles Wood disavowed any techni- 
tal breach of etiquette; but claimed the right of an Englishman, 
although he might be a British Minister, to take note of what is 
passing on the Continent. And Lord John Russell exercised that 
right, when, ina spirited and cogent note, he instructed the British 
Minister at Florence to make a new appeal on behalf of the Madiai. 
Ministers maintain a position of neutrality abroad, but not of 
apathy ; a preserve what is diplomatically called “ friendly re- 
lations ” with foreign powers, but thus far they do not appear to 
disguise the sympathies of England. 

As the details of their Colonial reforms come to be explained, 
their fidelity to the eo of responsible government and local 
management of local affairs grows more distinctly evident. In 
1840, after the Canadian rebellion, it was very desirable to let the 
Canadians take the management of the Clergy Reserve fund into 
their own hands; and a measure for that end was passed. But, 
at such a time, it was also desirable that the Government 
measure should be such as to 





not be thoroughgoing or satisfactory to the colonists. It was 
neither; and it now falls to the present Ministers to do the work 
completely. Sir Robert Inglis cries out “No!” when the Speaker 
puts the question; and the Bishop of Exeter raises a sort of 
“Church in danger” cry; but Ministers go on. So likewise Lord 
Campbell and other Judges have an idea that transportation is the 
best of secondary punishments: but the Duke of Newcastle simply 


explains that transportation to Australia will be discontinued forth- | 


with, save that certain very limited arrangements to which Go- 
vernment is pledged in Western Australia will be fulfilled. 

In Home politics, Ministers have in like manner resisted extra- 
neous urging. Mr. Frewen asks to abolish the Hop-duty: but 
Mr. Gladstone will not let Mr. Frewen touch his Budget. Lord 
Cardigan, assuming the post of an advanced reformer, demands 
the abolition of the Irish Lord-Lieutenancy: but Lord Aberdeen 

es to adopt a reform not in his category. And very pro- 
perly: although the practice of obliging the member of the Im- 
perial Ministry for Ireland to reside in Dublin imparts much 
vacillation to the Irish policy of every Ministry, by exposing it to 
concentrated local interests and intrigues of the pettiest kind, still, 
So essential a change as the abolition of the Viceroyalty could 
only be undertaken by a Ministry firmly established in its seat, 
or supported by a popular clamour, and in a session not over- | 

med by other more immediate questions of Imperial | 
concern. 
Law-reform is among the subjects of home polity on which pub- 

(Larest Eprrron.)} 


| the Opposition benches. 


é pass both Houses of Parliament | 
with unanimity ; and we know that, under such condition, it could | 


lic opinion is most matured, and Ministers place it early in their 
plan of proceedings. They are evidently sincere in their —— 
and nothing has occurred to gainsay the expectation, that if the 
present Cabinet should endure, its term of office will be distin- 
guished by the proper amount of work done in a department where 
party conflict is for the time in abeyance. It is an accident that 
the start made by their Lord Chancellor is not happy. According 
to the ordinary rules of selecting a Lord Chancellor, no reflection 
can be made on the appointment of Lord Cranworth; who had 
made an excellent Judge in the Court of F-xchequer, and had fairly 
earned his promotion. Nevertheless, when he sat down after his 
long speech of announcement, on Monday, it is noticed that there 
were no encouraging cheers from his friends, though probably 
there were regrets. His speech was encumbered by repeated apo- 
logies for his own over-conscious zeal to be doing something in the 
direction of law-reform, and at the same time for his doing so little. 
He praised the results of amendments in Common Law procedure, 
—enough for the time, he thought; and spoke at the Ecclesiastical 
Courts; but, stripped of apologetic and irrelevant matter, what 
he proposes to do is, substantially, to revive Lord Campbell's 
Land Registration Bill, (in the face of a far better plan which 
Solicitor-General Bethell supports,) to amend Lord Truro’s Bill of 
1850 for Amending the Laws relating to Charities, and through the 
aid of Mr. Bellenden Ker and two or three subordinates to consoli- 
date the Statutes at Large. His reason for not taking the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts in hand seems to be the “interests” of those odious 
establishments. Thus, Lord Cranworth is deterred by the diffi- 
culty of legislating on the Ecclesiastical Courts, and finds no diffi- 
culty in executing a “Code Victoria” by deputy! If we ask 
where he can have been living, that he should still hold these an- 
tediluvian ideas, the answer must be, in court, faithfully adminis- 
tering the details of the law. With Charles Buller’s testimonial 
to Mr. Baron Rolfe fresh in our memory—with the most un- 
feigned respect for Lord Cranworth, whose conduct on the bench 
has sustained the highest character of the English judgment-seat, 
and whose very speech that disappoints us commands sympathy 
from its earnest and ingenuous manner—it is of no use to disguise 
the too obvious fact, that he is not suited to the place he occupies 
at the head of lawmakers. The apprehensions that the cause of 
Law-reform might suffer from the change of Ministry have been in 
part justified by this speech of Lord Cranworth. For a Chancellor 
once prejudiced against reform, but for the time animated by 

arty zeal to do that work of the day creditably, the change of 
Ministry has substituted a lawyer probably above party zeal, and 
the reverse of being above the average as a maker of laws. At 
the same time, the substitution has converted an eflicient law-re- 
former of the Woolsack into a troublesome if not carping critic of 
The situation of affairs reminds us, that 
one law-reform is needed as the key to many others—a reform 
pointed out by Lord John Russell a dozen years ago—a reform 
which should leave the Lord Chancellor to fulfil the absorbing 
duties of his own proper office, and should give to Parliament and 
to the Executive the aid of a separate Minister of Justice, 








Convocation has met, has transacted business, and has attained 
some degree of Royal recognition for its new pretensions. It is 
true that the proceedings, so far as they are of any practical value, 
in both Houses, might be dismissed as being nothing more than 
the usual forms, and that even the presentation of the address to 
the Queen is of the same sort. But although practical tests of a 
formal kind could not distinguish this sitting of Convocation from 
any that has preceded it, we all know well enough that there has 
been a very considerable difference. The Upper House no longer 
aids the Metropolitan in hushing up the session and shutting the 
door in the face of the Lower House. The Prelates have shown an 
unexpected degree of personal interest. They have bequeathed a ques- 
tion as to the right of Colonial Suffragans for discussion anelan, 


| and their reception by the Queen was marked by more empressement 


than has been usual. They have done as they did in days of old, 
wasted a great deal of time in discussing their powers,—a sacred 
mystery, which cannot, it appears, be put into any tangible shape ; 
but so far as action goes, while they have pretension and preroga- 
tive, they have no powers. Nevertheless, it is the fact that they 
have or have had influences, and that they once more have amb- 
tions ; and we all know that while churchmen in our country have 
recently waived the doing of things which they can do, they have 
formerly done things which in the letter of the law they could not 
do. The great distinction between Convocation in the present 
month and the same body a very few years back, is, that now it 
has a purpose. 





_ Napoleon IIT. has again sounded in the ear of Europe, with ar- 
tistic fl purish of the trumpet, his spirit-stirring o to arms, 
“ L’Empire c'est la paix.” If we were to read his speech according 
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to the letter, the despotism which he has established by the “ free 
suffrage ” of the French people is an absolute success. France is 
flourishing—notwithstanding the equivocal system of finance ; and 
is happy—notwithstanding the suppression of her feelings. She is 
bent upon nothing but commerce and peace—notwithstanding the 
court intrigues, and the accumulating munitions of war. Once 
more the Emperor parades a few of those figures which he keeps on 
hand to prove, as figures always can, that heis “ reducing the ar- 
my ”; though it is notorious that it has never been so effective as it 
is at the present moment—a force of picked men, admirably dril- 
led, with a great reserve at home on leave, but available at a sig- 
nal. He boasts that he is recognized by all the world: he might 
have added as well, that he is thoroughly understood. 

Radetzky proclaims the result of the tumult at Milan: the rebels 
are punished, the city is mulcted, and will perhaps be mulcted 
further. The outbreak is only one more amongst the innumerable 
evidences that Austria holds her position in Italy by main force, 
and that her utmost tyrannies cannot repress the impatience of the 
Italian people to shake off the yoke. One feature in Radetzky’s 
proclamation, though not novel, is remarkable, and it will be ap- 
preciated in this country: it is the announcement that those who 
are favourable to the Government are to be excepted from the con- 
tributions; a direct bonus in money to the adherents of an alien 
party amongst the Italians. 

The position of affairs in Montenegro is not less singular. Aus- 
tria, who some time back refused to recognize the independence of | 
Montenegro, as even that pigmy state under Russian patronage 
might become troublesome if independent, has now succeeded in 
arresting Turkey when she attempted to enforce the dependence of 
the province. Austria will not permit either its dependence or its | 
independence to be absolutely established, but enforces a great | 
negative to both propositions; the hundredth illustration of the 
entanglement of influences in that interesting region. 


Hebates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, Feb. 14. Law Reform; Lord Cranworth’s State- 
ment—Registration of Deeds; Bill presented—Sir Charles Wood’s Halifax Speech; 
Lord Clanricarde’s Questions. 

Tuesday, Feb. 15. Canada Clergy Reserves; Dsicussion’ raised by the Bishop of 
Exeter, answered by the Duke of Newcastle. 

Thursday, Feb.17. Transportation; Question and Answer—Irish Viceroyalty ; 
Question and Answer—Law of Evidence in Scotland; Lord Brougham’s Bill. 

_ Friday, Feb. 18. Irish Valuation Act Amendment Bill, read a second and third 
time, and passed—Petitions presented by Lord Brougham and other Peers. 

_Hovusr or Commons. Monday, Feb. 14. Coals; Select Committee appointed— 
Sir Charles Wood’s Halifax Speech; Mr. Disraeli’s Questions—Union of Benetices; 
Bill brought in. 

Tuesday, Feb. 15. Examiners in Chancery; Bill brought in—Sale and Purchase 
of Land; Bill brought in—Canada Clergy Reserves; Mr. Peel’s Statement. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16. County Polls Bill, passed—Elections Bill, brought in— 
Cruelty to Animals; Bill brought in. 

Thursday, Feb. 17. Hop-duty; Mr. Frewen’s Resolution negatived by 175 to 91— 
Tuscan Persecutions; Mr. Kinnaird’s Motion debated—Canada Clergy Reserves ; 
Bill brought in, second reading on Monday. 












































































































Friday, Feb. 18. Relations with France; Mr. Disraeli’s Speech—Supply; Navy 
Estimates—Examiners in Chancery Bill, read second time. 
TIME- TABLE, 
The Lords. The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday .. coo BR cee h 35m +» 7h30m 
Tuesday Sh .... 7Th40m 7h 30m 
Wednesda No sitting. . Sh Om 
Thursday Sh .... Gh 45m ++ Ih 30m 
Friday... sccccccccseess 5h 5h 50m oe -(m)_ Th 15m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 8h 50m Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 28h 45m 
thisSession, 31; — 40h 30m this Session, 40; — 182h 30m 








Sir Cuartes Woopn’s Hatrrax Sreecu. 

There were “interpellations” in both Houses on Monday night re- 
specting certain expressions with regard to France under “the Empire,” 
introduced into a speech delivered by Sir Charles Wood at an election- 
mecting of his constituents at Halifax. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Disrakexi was the questioner. 

‘* With respect to the question of which I gave notice on Friday, and 
which I wish to address to the President of the Board of Control, who, I am 
sorry to learn, is unable to be in his place, I have to state, that if it be more 
convenient for the Government, and if it should be considered more fair, I 
should mention generally the subject of the relations existing between her 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government, and give an opportunity 
for more extended explanations: but it is according to what may be the wis 
of the Government that I shall shape my course. 

Lord Joun Russett—‘t My right honourable friend the President of the 
Board of Control is not able to attend from indisposition; but as the right 
honourable gentleman opposite has given notice of his question, I think he 
had better proceed with it at present.” 

Mr. Disrarti—“ It is only necessary for me to call the attention of the 
House to the paragraph alleged to have been delivered in a speech at Hali- 
fax by the right honourable gentleman the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. I read it the other day, and, if it is requisite, I will read it again. 
The right honourable gentleman the President of the Board of Control, in a 
ease addressed to his constituents very recently, had occasion to speak of 
the conduct of the present Emperor of the French. He used these words— 

*** Take our nearest neighbours ; such a despotism never prevailed in Europe, even 
in the time of Napoleon 1. The press gagged ; liberty suppressed ; no man allowed 
to speak his opinion ; the neighbouring country of Belgium forced to gag her press; 
no press in Europe free but ours, which, thank God, he cannot gag; and hence his 
hatred of our press, that it alone dares to speak the truth.’ 

(‘‘ Ilear, hear ’’) I wish to inquire whether that is an accurate and fair 
report of the sentiments expressed on that occasion by the right honourable 
gentleman the President of the Board of Control ?” 

Lord Joun RusseLt—* The right honourable gentleman, in alluding to 
this subject the other night, stated that my right honourable friend the 
President of the Board of Control had occasion in his speeeh at Halifax to 
advert to our foreign relations, and that, speaking of France, he said so and 
so—the words which the right honourable gentleman has repeated this even- 






ant Sing, e first place, I think it necessary to state, that what my right 
ao ee friend said was not in a speech with respect to our foreign re- 
4 joa, .toWwhich he was not adverting, but that it was in a speech to his 
Fe a constituents, in which he took an opportunity of urging his views on uni- 
i 7 versal 5 and on Parliamentary reform in general, There is a very great 
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difference between using an argument on that subject and going over the 
state of our relations with France. But I thought it necessary, after what 
had occurred, to call on my right honourable friend ; and he has written me g 
letter today, which I shall read to the House, as it contains a statement far 
better than any I can make on the subject of my right honourable frieng’, 


expressions— 
**«T am sorry to learn that any expression reported to have been used by me in ag. 


dressing a meeting of my constituents at Halifax should have been understoo4 


offensive to the Emperor of the French. I cannot pretend to say whether I did or 
did not use the precise words contained in the reports of my speech, but it is ye, 
possible that, speaking as I was, without any premeditation, in a meeting of that 
kind, an incautious expression may have escaped me. I was pointing out the aq. 
vantages of temperate and well-considered reform, as contrasted with more violent 
and precipitate measures; and in proof of this, I referred to the events of the lagt 
few years in a countries, where the temporary success of the extreme 
Revolutionary party had led to the establishment of arbitrary power, and in Franee 
that this had been carried to an extent unprecedented in the time of the first Em. 
peror, and with the consent of the French people, who had, on two occasions, yotj 
by ballot and on the principle of universal suffrage, sanctioned the course sonal 
by the President and Emperor. I expressed no opinion on the conduct of the Em. 
peror, or indeed of any one; though I cannot conceive that an English Minister jg 
to be precluded from adverting to what he understands to be the state of things on 
the Continent—( Loud cries of ** Hear, hear ! Peay I can say, with the utmost sin. 
cerity, that in doing so nothing could be further from my intention than to use ay 
words which could be considered as offensive to the Emperor; and I regret that any 
expression should have fallen from me on that occasion on which such an interpre. 
tation can have been placed.’ ” 

In the House of Peers, the Marquis of CLanricarpe felt it incumbent 
on him to seek some explanation of the views held by Government of 
that “extraordinary speech” of “ the President of the Board of Contro} 
at Halifax.” His reasons for doing so were, that the speech had been 
made by a Cabinet Minister ; and it is desirable that it should be known 
on what terms the Government of this country wish to continue with the 
Government of France. Last year the press had been censured as indis. 


| creet in its language, but greater responsibility attached to persons in 


office. They must take care not to wound the character, the honour, and 
the feelings of those with whom they hold intercourse. Had Govern. 
ment sanctioned the strictures referred to? He also wished to know whe- 
ther there was any objection to lay on the table the correspondence re. 
lating to the proclamation of the Empire in France ? 

The Earl of AneRDEEN replied in substantially the same terms as those 
of Lord John Russell; but he touched on one or two points more em- 
phatically, 

“* My Lords, it is not necessary for me to give any assurance to your Lord- 
ships of the earnest desire entertained by her Majesty’s Government to cul- 
tivate the most intimate relations of friendship and alliance with the French 
Government ; for assuredly, so long as the policy of France is a poliey of 
peace and friendship, neither we nor any other state have any sort of right 
to interfere with the internal concerns, or the form of government, or even 
the dynasty that the French people may please to establish. I am happy to 
assure the noble Marquis, that the best possible understanding continues un- 
broken between the Governments of the two countries ; nor is there anything 
that appears as in the least likely to endanger or diminish the cordiulity of 
that understanding. I will venture to say, that no person is more ready to 
maintain this good understanding in its full integrity than my right honour- 
able friend to whose speech the noble Marquis has referred. The noble Mar- 
quis has neglected or omitted to describe the circumstances under which that 
speech was delivered. It wasa speech made to his constituents, with a freedom 
of expression in which, perhaps, he may have employed, inadvertently, terms 
which he would not have used if he had been addressing the House of Commons. 
But I ask the noble Marquis to recollect the circumstances in which those 


| expressions were used—that my right honourable friend was addressing his 





| 
| 





constituents, and arguing against a wish which seemed to exist among some 
of them in favour of universal suffrage and the ballot. In doing so, he 

ointed out, and—had it not been for a form of expression which I am sure 
Se regrets as much as I do—pointed out an argument which, whether good 
or bad, was still a perfectly legitimate argument, that the existence of uni- 
versal suffrage and the ballot had not prevented a state of things and a state 
of law in France, especially as affecting the freedom of the press, which we 
should very much deplore to see in this country. That is the substance of 
the argument of my right honourable friend, and in it I see nothing to com- 
plain of ; nor is there anything that any man could possibly object to in the 
spirit with which my right honourable friend spoke. . . . . 

“ The noble Marquis has referred to me for the production of the corre- 
spondence that took place previously to the recognition of the French Em- 
pire. I think that, though there might be a portion of that correspondence 

roduced, yet it would be inconvenient to lay so much on the table as would 
Toad to a correct understanding of the transaction ; therefore I hope the no- 
ble Marquis will not press for their production.” 

Lord Clanricarde did not press the motion. 

Frencn Navat PREPARATIONS. 

Mr. Conpen put a question respecting a letter he had seen in the Times, 
signed by the Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe, asserting that positive informa- 
tion had been supplied to bim that the naval preparations now going on 
in France are intended for an invasion of England: Mr. Cobden asked 
the Foreign Secretary whether the British Government has held any com- 
munication with the French Government in relation to such alleged pre- 
parations ? 

Lord Joun Russet admitted that the French navy had been increased 
and improved; but the increase would not justify our Government in 
raising any question on the subject. ‘The relations between the two 
countries are of the most friendly nature, and with respect to European 
affairs generally the best understanding prevails between the two Govern- 
ments.” Lord John professed ignorance as to the information in the 
letter alluded to by Mr. Cobden; although Government has tolerably 
good information, and there seems to be no concealment on the part 0 
the Government of France. 

** All I know is, that in that letter the noble Lord has made some awkward 
mistakes; for he speaks of the withdrawal of an Ambassador in consequence 
of the Pritchard dispute, on which occasion no Ambassador was withdrawn 
by this country: and I should say, on the evidence of that letter and of a 
former letter published in the Zimes, that whatever information the noble 
Lord may have received with respect to the ports of France, he is very ill 
informed as to what passes in my house. (‘ lear, hear!” and @_ laugh.) 
His statement with respect to what passed in a house in London, which hap- 
pens to be mine, is totally inaccurate. I don’t attach so much importance 
as my honourable friend to the statement of a Peer of the realm; because 
there are Peers of the realm whose authority is by no means infallible. 
(“ Hear, hear!” and a laugh.) 

Tue CanapiAN Crercy Reserves. 

Leave was given, on luesday, on the motion of Mr. Freprrick PEEL, 
to bring in a bill empowering the Legislature of Canada to exercise con- 
trol over the provisions regulating the Clergy Reserves in that province. , 

The Clergy Reserves originated in 1791; when an act of Parliament wa 
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ividi ada into two parts, and providing that one-seventh of the 
oe? viding iiisposed of stould’be reserved for the benefit of the Pro- 
testant clergy. In the course of years, especially since 1823, when the lands 
began to be of value, a considerable fund was accumulated, to which the 
Church of England established an exclusive claim. But as the majority of 
the population in Upper Canada, where the bulk of the reserves were, pro- 
fessed a religion not the religion of the Church of England, it is not sur- 

‘ing that the monopoly gave rise to considerable jealousy and agitation. 
Potions, addresses, resolutions, and bills, were constantly made, and passed 
through the House of Assembly, sometimes urging the admission of other 
denominations to a share of the fund, and sometimes proposing that it should 
be devoted to secular ~~ and a contest on the subject was maintained 
between the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. In 1835, and 
again in 1839, it was agreed to refer the settlement of the question to the 
Imperial Parliament : but Lord Glenelg and Lord John Russell, who at those 
times filled the post of Colonial Minister, declined to advise Parlia- 
ment to make the settlement, on the ground that it was a local concern. 
At length, mainly owing to the tact and Parliamentary management of Lord 
Sydenham, a bill was carried in both Houses, giving the Church of England 
much more favourable terms than might have been expected. 
sent to the Imperial Parliament, and laid on the table before receiving the 
Royal assent. But the Bishop of Exeter thought it was illegal; and on its 
being referred to the Judges, they decided that it was repugnant to the act 
of 1791. Nothing remained but to bring in a bill on the basis of that which 
had passed through the Legislative Council and House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada. “ ‘That bill was accordingly brought in, but at a period in the his- 
tory of Canada when it was of the utmost importance that there should be 
as little division and as great unanimity as possible in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment with regard to all measures passing affecting Canada ; and therefore, 
before the bill so introduced left this House, in order to conciliate opposition 
in the House of Lords it underwent very considerable modification ; and as 
it was finally passed it certainly differed very materially from that bill to 
which the Legislature of Upper Canada had given its assent, and made a pro- 
vision very much more favourable to the Church of England and of Scotland 
than even that Legislature had sanctioned.” 

Since 1840, the population has more than doubled ; and the relative pro- 

ions of the religious denominations have changed as emigration brought 
an accession to this or that particular creed. For instance, the Free Church 


outnumbers the Established Church of Scotland ; the Wesleyans, with a | 


connexion of 100,000, desire to participate more largely in the fund. Under 
the act of 1840, the Church of England, amounting to a quarter of a million 


of souls, receives about 12,000/. ; the Church of Scotland 65007. with 61,000 | 


members. The other churches which receive money from this fund are— 
the United Synod of Presbyterians in Upper Canada, 4647. ; the Roman 
Catholic Church, 1369/.; and the Wesleyan Methodists of Upper Canada, 
6394, 


stands in the way ; and there are no means of giving legal effect to the views 
of the colonists whatever they may be or whatever the force of public opinion. 
By the present bill, it is intended to remove the obstacle placed in the way 
by the act of 1840, and to vest power in the Legislature of Canada to alter 
the existing arrangement if they think fit. The subject is solely and ex- 
elusively for the consideration of the Colonial Legislature. (Cheers.) Canada 
now has self-government, a control of the Land-fund and the Customs ; all 
the Imperial duties have been repealed ; and the repeal of the Navigation- 
Jaws has removed every obstacle to commerce. He could not see why that 
portion of the public land forming the Clergy Reserves should not be placed 
at their disposal. 

Mr. Peel showed that the power now proposed to be conferred had been 
repeatedly called for, even as late as September 1852. He further showed, 
that the Roman Catholics of Lower Canada, whose endowment had been 
guaranteed by the treaty of Quebec, would be placed on the same footing as 


the other denominations; that is, they would be liable to be abrogated by | 


the Legislature. No doubt, the concession now proposed to be made did 
shake the confidence felt in the appropriation of the endowment for religious 
aC Hear, hear!” from the Opposition)\—but ample guarantees 


ad been taken to secure the clergy of the Church of England the full enjoy- | 


ment of their stipends, with the full concurrence of the Legislature and 
Executive of Canada, He was convinced the Government was taking the 
right course even for the interests of the Church of England itself. (Cheers.) 

A brief discussion followed. Sir Joun Paxrnerton feared that a breach 
of national faith was about to be committed: some of the largest and 
most popular constituencies of Upper Canada were adverse to this breach 
of faith, Mr. Vernon Smuru retorted the latter argument: he trusted 
that when reforms are meditated at home, Sir John will not forget to at- | 
tach the same weight to the opinions of large constituencies here. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Sir Rosertr Ineuis wished that the bill had been 
opposed at once. The real question was, whether property attached to a 
particular body should or should not be taken away from that body. It 
would hardly be denied by the most ignorant and Radical Member of the 
House, that the word “ clergy” had a definite meaning; and when Par- 
liament gave property to the “ Protestant clergy, it meant the clergy of a 
particular church.” (‘* Hear!” and “Oh!’’) 

Lord Joun Russevt replied to an argument employed by Sir John 
Pakington that the settlement of 1840 was final: that final settlement 
interfered with the previous settlement of 1791; and Sir John himself 
“had declared in one of his despatches, that if a certain state of circum- 
stances should arise, Parliament ought to set aside the irrevocable settle- 
ment of 1840 by another irrevocable settlement in 1853.” (Cheers and 
laughter.) Ue further employed the argument used by Mr. Peel, that 
Government are bound to leave the Colonial Legislature at liberty to de- 
cide the question for itself; showing at the same time, how rapidly Ca- 
nada has advanced since the legislative union took place. 

Mr. Hume, as one of the “ most ignorant Radicals in the House’ — 
(Laughter) —thanked Government for the measure. 

hen the question was put, only Sir Robert Inglis and a few other 
Members said “ No,” and there was no division upon it. 

The same subject was partially discussed in the House of Peers by the 
Bishop of Exrrer, in moving for certain papers. 

He objected that the bill was not introduced in the Upper House, where 
the Colonial Secretary sits; that the colonists had been taken by surprise ; 
that they had trusted in certain members of the present Government, es- 

ecially in the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Gladstone. He described the | 
ill as intended to confiscate the religious endowments of the colony, and he 
could see no difference between doing it by Parliament and giving power to | 
the Canadian Legislature to do it. The measure was stamped with sacrilege. 
the Duke of Newcastte pointed out the irregularity of a discussion | 
Which would be more appropriate when the bill arrived from the other | 

Ouse, where it constitutionally, not improperly, originated. In the 
mean time, he gave a decided though courteous contradiction to the 
Bishop of Exeter's allegations 


This bill was | 


It is natural that a readjustment should be desired. But the act of 1840 | 


| house of Hapsburg. 


He denied that the colonists had been taken by surprise. He showed that 
the bill is by no means one either of confiscation or sacrilege. If this mea- 
sure were sacrilege, what was the act of 1840, which took away a part of the 
lands for secular purposes, and yet it was supported by the bench of Bishops ? 
If there were any sacrilege, Sir John Pakington’s despatches showed that the 
late Government are as guilty as the present. But in fact, the only ques- 
tion is, whether they are to follow the principle of responsible govern- 
ment to its conclusions or not. The present Government believed they are. 

After some remarks from the Earl of Desart, in support of the Bishop 
of Exeter, the papers, with certain exceptions, were ordered to be produced, 

Hopr-pury. 

Mr. Frewen moved, on Thursday, “ That the Excise-duty on hops is 
impolitic and unjust, and ought to be repealed” ; and urged a variety of 
arguments to that effect. 

he Hop-duty yields a comparatively small amount of revenue ; but it is 
very oppressive in the collection. The larger the crop the worse it is for the 
producer; because the price of the produce is diminished, while the duty re- 
mains fixed at 2¢. the pound. Then it operates unequally in different dis- 
tricts, falling the most heavily on Sussex. He did not ask the House to 
—% the tax this year, or next year, but merely to resolve that it is im- 
politic and unjust. 

Mr. Fvutier seconded the motion. 

Mr, Giapstone declined to enter into details, though not from any 
disrespect to the mover or seconder. He admitted that the case of Sus- 
sex is a hard one in comparison with other districts; but he could not go 
beyond that admission. 

The Hop-duty is of considerable value taken with other sources of revenue. 
The House of Commons cannot pronounce on the merits of any one tax in 
the abstract. What was meant by the motion? Did it propose to repeal 
the tax? Then it might be met by the conclusive objection, that the House 
ought never to repeal any tax until the necessary expenditure for the year is 
known. Ifit was not proposed to repeal, but only to condemn the tax, then 
nothing would be more likely to lead to trickery and demagoguism than for 
the House to condemn taxes without giving the country the benefit of that 
condemnation. Mr. Frewen had set but an indifferent example. 

Mr. Baxi, “ as a Sussex man,” supported, and Mr. Degpes, on behalf 
of the Kent growers, opposed the motion. Mr. Brignt and Mr. Hume 
protested against the theory of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
merits of a tax cannot be considered independently of the gross expendi- 
ture. 

On a division, there were—for Mr, Frewen’s motion, 91; against it, 
175; majority against, 84. 

Tue Tuscan Prrsecvurions. 

Mr. Krynarrp, on Thursday, brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons the cruel imprisonment of Francesco and Rosa Madiai. 

Expression of sympathy and indignation has not been confined to Europe. 
The President and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the United States have 
addressed despatches to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, asking for the release 
of the Madiai, and offering to send a vessel to conduct them to the United 
States. The case of the Madiai was not an isolated case, but arose out of 
an ecclesiastical reaction, and was a symptom of the determination of the 
hierarchy to put down Protestantism by force. On these grounds, Mr, Kin- 
| naird asked the Government to join with the King of Prussia and the King 
of Holland in a remonstrance to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, not in a dicta- 
torial tone, but in the name of religion and humanity, to — against 
this great act of tyranny. Until recently, Tuscany stood in happy contrast 
to the other states of Europe. Under the constitution of 1848, all forms of 
worship were permitted in Tuscany; but in January 1851 the Tusean Go- 
vernment began to interfere with the meetings of Protestants to cele- 
brate their worship. The police were set to watch them; it was proclaimed 
that Tuscans attending these meetings would be subject to imprisonment; 
shortly afterwards, Count Guicciardini was arrested and banished for attending 
them; arrests continued throughout the summer of 1851; and in August 
the Madiai were thrown into prison, They were brought to trial, and sen- 
tenced, under the Leopoldine law of 1786, to imprisonment with hard labour, 
The law described as “ impious’’ those who taught ‘ publicly ” against the 
Catholic religion. This was framed to meet public wal oval acts; and Mr, 
Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, has shown, in an able article of the Law 
Review, that it was illegally applied to the case of the Madiai, who were only 
proved to have read the Bible in their own home. One thing remained to 
prove that there was a systematic persecution of Protestants: the decree 
which the Grand Duke issued on the 16th November last year, affixing the 

unishment of death to cases similar to those of the Madiai. Thousands are 
fiving under a reign of terror; and Mr. Kinnaird had recently received a 
letter stating that vast numbers of persons have been imprisoned for offences 
similar to that for which the Madiai are suffering. Some persons think we 
are not justified in interfering between the Grand Duke and his subjects. 
But it was unnecessary to remind the House that this would not be the first 
instance in which the Protestant powers of Europe had interfered on behalf of 
their persecuted coreligionists. Great Britain and Prussia caused articles to 
be inserted in the treaty of Utrecht for the protection of the Waldenses: nor 
could it be forgotten, that one whose name was dear to every Englishman 
for the manner in which he asserted the rights and liberties of his country 
compelled Cardinal Mazarine to interfere with the Duke of Savoy to puta 
stop to the atrocities which were perpetrated on Protestants in his territories. 
Even the bigoted James LI. actually sent Lord Stair as ambassador to Louis 
XIV. to remonstrate against the persecution to which the Huguenots were 
subjected by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Upon that occasion the 
French Monarch said to Lord Stair—* If I were to ask your master to set at 
liberty all the convicts in his kingdom, do you think he would do so?” To 
which Lord Stair, with great wit and readiness, replied—*Sire, if you 
claimed our malefactors as your brethren, as we do your Protestant subjects, 
I am sure my master would not refuse your request.” (Laugihter.) 

Mr. Kinnaird moved, “ That an humble address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that she will take such steps as her Majesty may deem most 
fitting for bringing under the notice of his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, the strong feelings prevailing among a large number of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, in consequence of the persecution now actively begun in 
Tuscany of those who secretly or openly profess principles held by her Ma- 
jesty, in common with the majority of her Majesty’s subjects in this United 
‘ingdom ; which persecution appears likely to increase in intensity through 
the decree lately promulgated, which reénacts the penalty of death against 
the so-called * depravers of the religion of the state.’ ” 

Lord Duptey Srvarr traced the persecutions to the presence of an 
Austrian Archduke on the throne of Tuscany ; to the occupation of the 
country by the Austrian troops; and to the persecuting spirit of the 
It is right to put the saddle on the right horse ; 
not the Grand Duke or the Pope are so much to blame as the house of 
Austria. 

Mr. Freperick Lvcas thanked Mr. Kinnaird for the manner in which 
he had submitted the question to the House ; but he could not concur in 
the address, because it stated the facts inaccurately, 
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There is something ad captandum in all these statements, whether made 
in the House of Commons or out of doors. The persecution of the Madiai, 
‘as it is called,” was not for the open or secret profession of any religious 
opinions, but a punishment for engaging in a system of proselytism, at the 
instigation of —— emissaries, supplied with money from England. (“ No, 
no!’’) That was declared in the sentence of the Tuscan Court. The whole 
defence of the Madiai was against the charge of proselytism; a defence not 
sustained. He believed the statement made by the Duke of Casigliano to 
Mr. Scarlett, last August, that foreigners were allowed liberty of conscience, 
but were not allowed to tamper with the religion of the Tuscans; especially 
at a period when pretended conversion was a mask to carry out political 
projects. The House could not transform itself into a court of appeal from 
the Tuscan courts, and declare that they had not decided according to the 


facts. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that the Tuscan Government is to 


blame for punishing the Madiai, what has been the conduct of England in | 


Did Government remon- 


eases where Roman Catholics were concerned ? 
strate with that “mighty potentate the Emperor of Russia,” when he per- 
secuted the nuns of Minsk? That was a case of infinitely greater atrocity 
than has been described, by “the greatest licence of extravagance,’’ as oc- 
curring in Tuscany. Probably the Minister thought that the Emperor was 
“a very awkward sort of person to deal with,” and that it would be better 
to allow the nuns to be murdered. The obligation to remonstrate, so loudly 
trumpeted forth, exists only for the “minority of Christendom.” Did not 
Lord Palmerston counsel the expulsion from Switzerland, in 1847, of the Je- 
suits guilty of no crime whatever? (“‘ Oh, oh !” anda ery of “ Hear !”’) If the 
Grand Duke wanted an advocate, he would find one in Lord Palmerston, who 
raised his voice against the Jesuits on grounds analogous to those upon which the 
Se of the Madiai was based. The Society of Jesuits, said the noble 

rd. was “ avowedly established to make war on the Protestant religion.” 
On that ground, he recommended the Diet to “exterminate” the Jesuits. 
Then there was the case of Tahiti—of Mr. Pritchard and the missionaries of 








a 

In doing so, he spoke at great length on the state of the law as modified by 
recent improvements ; after describing the great interest the public now take 
in law-reform, compared with the little interest when he entered the profes. 
sion, thirty-five years ago. Lord Chancellors did not then, as they now do 
consider it one of the duties of their office ; and only Mr. Jeremy Bentham oyt 
of doors, and Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Brougham in Parliament, brought 
the subject under consideration. That state of things is now materially altered, 
Indeed, there may now be some danger, that in order to seem to &s doing 
what the public require, measures will be brought forward merely for the 
sake of introducing them. ‘There may be, in short, a little danger lest the 
holder of the great seal should fall into a course something like that occ. 
sionally pursued by inferior medical practitioners, who prescribe for their 
atients doses of physic, when the best thing would have been probably to 
et them alone.” ith these views, Lord Cranworth, on entering office, 
had directed his attention to the state of the great tribunals of the country ; 
and first to the Courts of Common Law. Here he described the origin, pro. 
gress, and enactment of the Common Law Procedure Act, which has been 
so universally satisfactory and eminently beneficial. Therefore, he said, 
“TI felt satisfied that it would be quite improper for me to attempt 
to do anything in that direction in the shape of reform.” But in 
order to show further that he had good grounds for coming to that 
conclusion, he instanced several improvements. In one simple pro. 
ceeding for the recovery of a debt where no defence is set up, but where 
the debtor says to the creditor, ‘*Do your best or your worst,” the cost 
under the new law is on an average 4/., where under the old system it would 
have been 15/7. Another evidence of its beneficial working was, that 114 
writs had been issued against parties who had gone abroad to escape their 
creditors ; in cases where the process of outlawry only could have been re. 
sorted to before. The number of writs issued between the 25th October and 
the 25th January 1851-2 amounted to 19,000 odd; the number issued from 
the 25th October to the 25th January 1852-3, to upwards of 23,000, an in. 
crease of 20 per cent. To show how the late changes had operated in the 


the South Sea Islands. They had converted the islanders from the worst | Equity Courts, he took the case of an uncontested suit, where a person having 


form of Paganism; but when a Catholic missionary came, intent on prose- 
lytizing, he was expelled. The law under which his expulsion took place 
lasted two or three years ; and then came a French Admiral, with the Popish 
religion in his bottoms and French cannon, and he established for the first 
‘time that “every one shall be free in the exercise of his form of worship” ! 
In Sweden, Catholics have been persecuted by Protestants. Nilson was a 
name that sounded as strong as Madiai—two gentlemen named Nilson be- 
came Catholics, and were banished. To Sweden he might add Mecklenburg, 

rhaps Saxony, and so through the Protestant states of Germany. Mr. 

ucas stated that he should bring forward a motion urging the Foreign Otflice 
to interfere in these cases, 

Lord Joun Russet expressed the views of the British Government. 

He should have liked the speech of Mr. Lucas better if he had intimated 
whether or not he approved ef csligions persecutions. (Cheers.) “I wish to 
say, that if Protestant states, if Protestant laws, if Protestant judges, con- 
demn persons because they have become Roman Catholics, or are teaching 
others to become Roman Catholics, they do that which I consider to be 
morally wrong.” _— cheers.) With such I have no sympathy ; I must 
condemn them, as 1 would condemn a Roman Catholic for so acting.”’ (Re- 
newed cheers.) Let the case of the Madiai be as the Tuscan tribunals state, 
that 7 had induced persons to alter their belief, and were caught reading 
the Bible in the Italian language, “still I say, itis a moral crime to 
punish them.” (Loud cries of “* Hear, hear !’’) Neither in the United King- 
dom nor in any part of our dominions is there any person who can be punish- 
ed for inducing others to become Roman Catholics. We go, therefore, with 

rfectly clean hands to ask the Court of Tuscany not to persecute. No man 

as shown his attachment to religious liberty more than Lord Palmerston; 
and if he advised the expulsion of the Jesuits from Switzerland, it was be- 
cause he had learned from history, and from the King of Spain and the Pope, 
that the Jesuits are the disturbers of the peace of states. (‘ Hear, hear !’’) 
Wherever persecution exists, there our Minister may be instructed to state 
that persecution does not accord with the enlightenment of the age. It is 
more natural to interfere in behalf of those of your own religion; but ad- 
mitting this, there should be no exception, and wherever persecution appears, 
our Government will do well to lift up its voice against it. He suggested, 
however, that Mr. Kinnaird should withdraw his motion, and leave the 
matter in the hands of Government. 

Mr. Bowyer contended, that the sentence against the Madiai was not 
on account of any religious offence, but an offence against society—a civil 
offence. The reports of the “ unhealthy state ” of the prison where they 
are confined are untrue—it is a “ comfortable prison.” Mr. Drummonp 
thought we had not been very wise in pressing our notions of tolera- 
tion on foreign states. Had what is called toleration been allowed in 
France during the last four years, under pretence of holding religious 
meetings, other meetings would have been held compromising the safety 
of the state. Nor had we been judicious, He disliked persecution, for 
he hated cruelty; but he thought the Grand Duke had been pressed 
by two outward forces, one of which he had been unable to resist :_ more 
might have been done by a private appeal to his benevolence. Mr, J. D. 
FrrzGeratp said, the sentence on the Madiai was a cruel sentence. “I, 
a Catholic, will ever raise my voice—ay, and if necessary, my arm— 
against persecution of any kind.”” Lord Staniey explained, that the late 
Government, thinking that a formal interference might disturb the peace 
of Europe, decided on a non-official interference. Sir Ropert Incuis 
held that it is the duty of this country to sympathise with those who 
sympathise with us on the most important of all principles, and to bring 

1 the moral and political weight of the country to redress wrong done to 
our Protestant brethren. 

Lord Patmerston made a spirited speech in defence of Aimsel/, where 
his own conduct was impugned by Mr. Lucas. 

There was a disgraceful conflict in Switzerland ; the cause of that conflict was 
the Jesuits—their presence in Switzerland ; and, England having been called 
on to mediate between the Cantons, it struck Lord Palmerston that “the 
best way to put an end to the contest was to remove the object and cause of 
it.” ag to Then what happened at Tahiti—that remote island, to 
which 
to support but is afraid to justify ? 
restored peace and virtue to a land before the scene of 
Did the Catholic missionaries imitate them ? 
tranquillity of a converted island. The Tahitian government exceeded the 
bounds of justice; but did they oe those Catholic missionaries into ‘ com- 

d 


profligacy and vice. 


fortable’”’ prisons? No, they told them to go away; they were expelled 
re r Ny, not “exterminated.” Would that the Madiai had been so treated! 
eers. 


Mr. re complied with the suggestion of Lord John Russell, and 
withdrew his motion. 


Law Rerorm. 
The Lory CHANCELLOR, on Monday, made the promised statement on 
the Government measures of legal reform. 





| performance of contracts, a concurrent jurisdiction shall 





died, and a legatee under his will being desirous of receiving his legacy, the 
executor assented to make the payment if he could be assured by an order of 
the Court that no one else was entitled to it: under the old system by bill 
and answer, the costs of such a proceeding could not have been less than 58%, 
These costs had been very materially reduced by the operation of the orders 
made by Lord Cottenham, and the costs of proceeding by way of claim were 
22/. Under the present system, however, the costs have been reduced to 
13/.; and this is by no means a favourable specimen of the reductions which 
have taken place. 

Passing from this topic, Lord Cranworth took up with “ what has been 
called the fusion of law and equity—that is, making no distinction between 
one and the other.” At the wre time he would give his opinion on the 
subject; but every one must feel that parties should not be handed over from 
court to court where it can be avoided. He understood that the Chancery 
Commissioners would recommend, “that in cases yey by the specific 

given to the 
Courts of Common Law and Equity.’”” Where a party proceeds in defiance of 
right, the way to stop him is by an injunction; and the Chancery Com- 
missioners are considering whether the power given to the Courts of Com- 
mon Law, by the Patent Law Amendment Act, to interfere in certain cases, 
may not be usefully extended to a varicty of other cases. 

There were many other subjects to be considered. Trial by judge instead 
of by jury had been eminently successful in the County Courts ; but in at- 
tempting to extend this to cases tried in other courts, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that ** we should be taking a step towards unfitting for their du- 
ties those who are to send representatives to the other House of Parliament, 
who are to a municipal functions in towns, and who are to exercise a 
variety of those local jurisdictions which constitute in some sort in this coun- 
try a system of self-government. It may be very dangerous to withdraw 
from them that duty of assisting in the administration of justice. Mechanics’ 
schools may afford valuable instruction, but I doubt if there is any school 
that reads such practical lessons of wisdom, and tends so much to strengthen 
the mind, as assisting as jurymen in the administration of justice. I think, 
therefore, that this is a subject which deserves very serious attention.” 

Lord Cranworth described in the same manner the origin and the beneficial 
working of the Chancery Reform Bills of last session ; and he came to the con- 
clusion, that pending the sittings of the Commission, there is nothing to be 
done at present. Even if he had thought legislation desirable, he had been 
in office only six or seven weeks, and had been sitting in court until five 
o'clock almost every day ; and he could not be so insincere as to pretend that 
he could have come down to the House with matured measures. 

Testamentary jurisdiction had formed a subject of his consideration, “I 
do not, however, pledge myself to introduce a measure on the subject ; be- 
cause [ cannot but feel that in introducing a measure of this kind there isa 
risk of shocking a great many interested persons, which we ought not to do 
unless we have strong grounds for it; and also of imposing hardships oo 
many innocent and meritorious persons, which I am unwilling to do.” In- 
quiry is still pending on this subject as well as on the marriage laws. 
* Three or four years ago a commission was issued to inquire into the law of 
marriage ; in the year before last another commission was issued to inquire 
into the law of divorce; both subjects having been dealt with in the Ecele- 
siastical report to which I havereferred. Upon the subject of divorce I must 
confess I have an opinion so distinctly formed that I believe nothing will 
shake me out of it. Tae Lordships will observe, that every divorce a vin- 
culo matrimonii, according to the present practice of the country, is a privi- 
legium or private law; and, so strange are our habits on the subject, that 
once establish the existence of certain facts, the party seeking the divorce 1s 
entitled to it, almost of absolute right, without any previous judicial in- 
quiry : whereas I hold that the inquiry ought to be one solely of a judicial 
nature, and that the result should depend upon the decision of the judge, ay 
or no. Here again there is an inquiry pending, and it would consequently 
be impolitic that I should propose anything until it is concluded.” 

Having stated what he was not going to do, Lord Chancellor Cranworth 
next stated what he was prepared to bring forward. The first was a Dill 

for the registration of land. To make land as easily transferrable as stock is 
impossible. While every equal amount of stock is alike, every acre of lan 
differs from every other : that is one difficulty, but not so great as that which 
arises from the law as it exists for the purpose of the social and political me 





r. Lucas had turned for an argument in favour of a cause he desires | 
There courageous Protestant missionaries | 


No; they went to disturb the | 





stitutions of the country. The plan he would propose is embodied in Lo 

Campbell’s Bill of 1851.“ When anybody purchases an estate, he is to g° 
to the registrar and put it upon the register. When time passes, and I want 
to sell, it will be seen that I have that register, and my deeds will show 
what my title ‘was,’ because I do not propose to affect bygone titles; and 
then I propose that nothing shall affect the title to that land bey ond what is 
seen upon the register in conjunction with my own original deeds.”’ . « - + 
“ It is said that there are difficulties in the way of settlements. The way 
in which I propose to deal with that question is this—a party registers his 
title ; if he wishes to make a settlement, he may make it, and put it upon 
the register; then anybody who purchases the Jand may see what that set- 
tlement is: but if he wants to retain the power of selling the land notwith- 
standing the settlement, I propose that he shall have the power, if he desire 
it, of stipulating that the settlement shall not appear upon the register. It 
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: at that affords an opportunity of defeating the settlement: un- 
is argued admit that it pg if you wish to make the settlement 
binding you must put it on the register, and then it cannot be defeated. At 
the same time, provisions are made that any persons entitled under a scttle- 
ment which is not on the register may obtain an inhibition upon the land 
being sold, and may prevent injustice being dene.” é , 

He also intended to bring in a bill for the regulation of Charities, 
founded on the bill of 1851, with some modifications. : 

The description of Lord Cranworth’s next effort at reform occupied one- 
fourth of the whole speech : he proposes to make a digest of the statute law. 
In the library their Lordships might see some forty closely-printed 
yolumes labelled “The Statutes at Large.” Altogether, from the Ist 
of Edward III to the end of the year 1844, there are no fewer than 20,000 
statutes in those volumes, huddled together in the most complex fashion. 
«Then the style in which they are couched is most perplexed. You will see 
enormous sentences — ying a whole quarto sheet, unbroken by a single 
h or division. he result is really deplorable. By one of the fic- 
tions of law the judges are supposed to be acquainted with all the law, both 
written and unwritten. To suppose that they really do know anything like 
all these statutes, is absurd. No human mind could master them. What 
has been the consequence? Knowledge is impossible, and therefore igno- 
rance has ceased to be a disgrace.” After minutely describing what has been 
done towards a digest of the statutes, he came to his own proposition. The 
difficulty is not so great as appears at the first blush. Of the 3256 statutes 
aa up to the end of Qucen Anne’s reign, there only remain about 800 to 
dealt with as being still in force; of the residue some are personal or lo- 
and others have expired. Taking three years at hazard in the reign of 
George III, he found that out of 109 acts passed in one pee only 20 remain 
to be dealt with, in another only 8 out of 107, and in the third only 34 out 
of 108. Out of the whole of our statutes, it would be rather under than over 
the mark to say that only one-fourth remain to be dealt with in consolida- 
tion. Asa practical instance of what may be done, Lord Cranworth men- 
tioned, that the Judges usually carry with them on circuit, not the Statutes 
at Large, but Mr. Chitty’s Digest of the Statutes—not in forty, but in two 
volumes; and in all but a few exceptional cases that suffices, though it was 
not composed for any such purpose. 

“ J propose to take a very simple course, and it is this. 
able to secure the services of Mr. Bellenden Kerr, one of the former Com- 
missioners, to act under my own immediate superintendence ; having, fur- 
ther, the codperation of two or three gentlemen well skilled in the subject, 
and whom I shall, as it were, retain in the case, to give their whole time to 
it. Ido not propose for them to inquire how the thing is best to be done ; 
but the course I contemplate is to say to them—‘ Gentlemen, first of all com- 
plete that which has been already done up to the reign of Queen Anne, and 


I think I may be | 








| days. 


ReeistRation or Trt.es. 

Mr. Henry DrumMonp, in moving for leave to bring in a bill to faci- 
litate the sale and purchase of land, took up the question at the origin of 
tenure. 

It was derived from the times when the possession of land carried with it 
military service. The Crown could not suffer any person to alienate his land 
unless the person to whom it might be alienated was able to render the same 
military service as he who had possessed the land before; and the conse- 

uence was, that in many cases where estates fell into the hands of women 
they were not allowed to be married without the consent of the Crown, and 
they were allowed to be married only to such persons as the Crown would 
permit. Landed proprietors managed in the olden time as in more modern 
Unfortunate Sees and merchants would certainly have been robbed 
had not the lawyers stepped in, and the usufruct been taken. Still those 
holders of land went on, gratified with the nominal possession of an immense 
extent of acres. The system of landed tenure which grew out of the circum- 
stances to which he had referred must be wholly inapplicable to the present 
state of society; but, unless the landowners themselves would consent to 
some radical change in the mode of conveying property, they could not hope 
to get any remedy for that system. 

He narrated with point and pleasantry the difficulties attending a transfer 
of land. Observe how the thing works. No lawyer believes that you are 
the owner of an estate. If you say you are the owner, he will say, “I dare 
say you are, but I should like to see the fact established.’’ He would not 
even take the opinion of any other lawyer upon the subject; he must ex- 
amine your title himself. If a person were going to lend you money on 
mortgage, he would say, “‘ Let me seethat you are the possessor of this land.” 
You naturally show him your title. He says, “Very well, I shall show 
this to Mr. Preston.” In a short time he sends the abstract of your title 
back again, and your attorney satisfies the attorney of the person about to 
lend the money that the title is good. But soon after the mortgage is trans- 
ferred, and the party to whom it is transferred says, “ 1 should like to have 
the opinion of my own conveyancer: I don’t believe one word of what Mr. 
Preston says; I wish to have the opinion of Mr. Butler.’’ Such is the man- 
ner in which titles are now investigated. 

Mr. Drummond wished to have a registration of titles, a thing totally 
separate from a registry of deeds. His bill, which is intended to carry 
out the recommendations of the Real Property Commission, is based on a 
bill brought in by the Lord Chief Justice in 1739. The peculiarity of 
that bill was, that the Master of the Rolls should be the registrar, having 
the power to make all the necessary appointments, and to regulate the 
machinery for carrying out the bill. 

Mr. Heaptam bricfly seconded the motion. Mr, Hume suggested that 


mark every statute that is now in force, so that we may know precisely of | the bill should be made compulsory. 


what the statute law at this moment consists; and then distinguish what 
of these statutes is of a local or temporary character.’ I next propose to di- 
rect them to reduce the statutes upon a particular subject into one statute ; 
and in so doing, not necessarily to adopt the order which they may find in 
the statute-book, or the language of the statute-book only : where any par- 
ticularity of language has led to particularity of construction, I shall instruct 
them to report the special case to me, and I will endeavour to have the 
language to be adopted, upon mature consideration of such construction, ren- 
dered clear and intelligible for future reference. As I watch the progress of 
the work itself, ideas will doubtless develop themselves from the work itself, 
which will enable me to carry the undertaking to a successful and satis- 
factory issue much more effectually than any abstract references or inquiries 





Leave was given. 

Surrirr-Courts or Scor.anp. 

Mr. Moncreirr, the Lord Advocate, has introduced a bill to facilitate 
procedure in the Sheriff-Courts of Scotland. Its object is, chiefly, to re- 
move the delay and expense occasioned by the pleadings and proofs not 
being conducted orally but in writing, and to give additional facilities 
for appealing from the Sheriffs Substitute to the Sheriffs Principal. It is 
proposed to do away with written argumentative pleadings, without ex- 
ception. 

Mr, Cummine Bruce, Mr. Crawrorp, and Mr. Duncan, generally ap- 
proved of the bill as a step in the right direction, with some defects. Mr. 


addressed to commissions or to learned individuals.” Such a work has already | T[ume suid the people of Scotland wish to have an efficient local judge, 


been done in the State of New York. But the consolidation of past statutes 
will be not the only advantage; for it will enable us to classify future 
statutes. 

Such is the outline of what Lord Cranworth aspires to accomplish 
in the field of law-reform. If it were thought that there were short- 
comings, he could only say that he has done his best. ‘It is a suf- 


ficient encouragement to me in my determination to carry on this work, | 


that at all events we cannot advance a single step without doing some 
ee The mere enumeration of the statutes that have been repealed would 

something ; the consolidation of some of the statutes more easy to be dealt 
with would be something. ‘To simplify our statutes and improve their style 
would be something—would be a great deal. But I look further: I con- 
ceive there is no reason why this proposed step should not, at some future 
time—some few years hence—constitute the foundation of that which I have 
always looked forward to as most desirable, though heretofore I have feared it 
to be unattainable—a Code Victoria, that shall put us on the same footing 
that a neighbouring nation has attained by that great code which will im- 


properly paid, instead of keeping thirty-three or thirty-four gentlemen in 
Edinburgh, who have very little to do, and are very highly paid. Scot- 
land will not be content without the same measure of law-reform which 


| has proved so satisfactory for England. 


EXAMINERS IN CHANCERY. 
By the statute passed last session, the Examiners in Chancery are re- 


| quired to take depositions orally; and it has been found that the oaths 
| prescribed under the old act and adopted in the new one do not apply to 


| the duties the Examiners are now required to perform. 


The Souicrror- 


| Genera has obtained leave to bring in a bill to alter the oath, and to 





day, on the motion of Lord Ronertr Grosvenor. 


establish some new regulations for the payment of the salaries and pen- 
sions of the Examiners, 
Exection Proceepines. 
The County Election Polls Bill came on for third reading on Wednes- 
The object of the bill 


mortalize its creator long after his triumphs and his failures in all other | is to limit the polling at county elections to one day. The motion was 


matters have passed into oblivion.” 
Lord Sr. 
Lord Cranworth, with comments. 


opposed by Colonel Sistuorr ; who, considering it a ‘‘ Democratic, Radi- 


oNARDS briefly ran over the various topics touched on by | cal, and dangerous measure,” tending to “ endanger the Aristocracy ” and 


jeopardize the Throne, moved that it be read a third time that day six 


He concurred in the propriety of not proceeding further with a reform of | months. This amendment was supported by Mr. Sroovzr. Mr. Deepes, 


the Courts of Common Law or Chancery. What is called the fusion “ might 
rather be called the confusion of law and equity.”” He could not agree that 
the Courts of Law and Equity should have concurrent jurisdiction, for ex- 
ample, in questions of the “ specific performance of a contract.” As to tes- 
tamentary jurisdiction, the inevitable result of legislating on the subject 
must involve the very existence of the Ecclesiastical tribunals. Referring to 
three measures, the practical result of Lord Cranworth’s statement, he 
showed a tendency to opposition. Registration as such he was not opposed 
to; but the kind of registration desired, which would make land as easily 
transferable as stock, would strike at the whole law of property. It is de- 
sired “not simply to reduce the transfer of land by the easiest of all plans, 
but they wanted ‘to stop all dispositions of land for the purpose of family en- 
Se and of supporting the dignities their Lordships possessed.” “ It is 
ulous to speak of it as the ‘transfer’ of land; it involves every question 

upon which the happiness of the country depends.” Registration will not 
uorten conveyances by a single line, or relieve the land at all. If they de- 
sire to introduce confusion into the law of England and misery into fami- 
let them adopt the course proposed by Lord Cranworth. Then there 
Would be enormous expense. “ Let them, too, observe the time chosen for 


the introduction of this measure: the landed gentlemen of England, smart- | 


g under the removal of protection, had been asking for some relief; what 

eyo give them ?—a registration bill !”’ 
ord St. Leonards criticized the proposed digest of the statutesin an anta- 

sonistic spirit. “Noman is competent to digest the statute laws of this 
country into a code.” All that can be done now with safety is what is done 
With regard to consolidated acts. The expense also ought to be considered. 

Lord Camrsext followed; deprecating the fusion of law and equity, 
and defending the project for the registration of deeds. In reply to what 
Lord St. Leonards said about the landed interest, Lord Campbell pointed 
out that their Lordships’ Committee on the Burdens on Land, composed 
mainly of Protectionists—“a class now, perhaps, extinct ’—unanimously 
Tecommended a registration of deeds. 

The bill for the Registration of Deeds, which the Lord Chancellor had 
Previously presented, was then read a first time. 


| 





| on the one hand, urged the expediency of postponing so small a measure, 


as the subject must be comprised in the Government Reform Bill of next 
session, and on the other, advised Colonel Sibthorp not to divide the 
House. Mr. Haprievp thought the bill would save time and expense. 
A division was taken ; and the third reading was carried by 129 to 28. 

Captain Scone. moved an additional clause, prohibiting the use of any 
public-house as a polling-place. Considerable objection was made to the 
terms of this amendment, and it was eventually withdrawn. The bill 
then passed. 

Another bill on the subject of elections was permitted to be brought 
in, on the motion of Mr. Grorce Burr, seconded by Mr. Purnn. Its 
chief points are, to limit the time between the proclamation and day of 
election in counties to not later than ten nor sooner than six days; and 
between the receipt of the writ and the election in boroughs to within 
six days, with three days’ notice; to limit the polling at elections for the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to five days. 

There was no opposition to the motion; but Mr. Smpney Hzerperr 
asked whether it is worth while to entertain questions in detail, now that 
Lord John Russell has announced a measure of representative reform for 
next year, 

TRANSPORTATION, 

Lord MonTeaG ie inquired, on Thursday, whether the contemplated 
measure for the suppression of transportation would apply to Western 
Australia ? 

The Duke of Newcastix thanked Lord Monteagle for putting the 
question; because there had been considerable misapprehension as to 
what Lord John Russell said last week in announcing the Government 
measure. Ministers had come to the conclusion that transportation to 
Van Diemen’s Land should forthwith entirely cease, As regards Western 
Australia, great inconvenience would be felt by the immediate abandon- 
ment of transportation: arrangements had lately been made for the ac- 
commodation of convicts, at great expense to this country; and whilst 
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the colonists of Western Australia consider the convicts a benefit there, 
no injury is done to the other colonies, by reason of the remote position. 
It had therefore been resolved to continue transportation to that colony, to 
og extent : but before long that also will be brought to a final con- 
clusion. 

Lord Campxett and Lord Sr. Leonarns looked upon transportation as 
the best of secondary punishments; and called upon Government to pon- 
der the subject deliberately before it should be given up. 

Tue Inisu Viceroyatry. 

Desirous of knowing the intentions of the Government with respect to 
the abolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which he advo- | 
cated, the Earl of Carpican put a question to that effect to the Earl of 
Aperpzen ; who replied, without any hesitation, that Ministers have no | 
intention of abolishing the office. 


Canvaration of the Clergy. 
The Convocation of the Clergy of the see of Canterbury met on Wed- 
nesday, at Westminster; the Upper House in the Bounty Office, the 


Lower in the Jerusalem Chamber. 
The members of the Upper House who assembled were, the Archbishop 








‘* That this House, having taken into consideration the petition of the 
Bishop of Cape Town, does not feel itself competent to entertain the prayer 
of the said petitioner,—namely, either to direct that a Pee citation be ig. 
sued to such petitioner, or that he be allowed, without such citation, to take 
his place as a Suffragan Bishop in the present Convocation.” 

he House now proceeded to another subject of scarcely less import. 
ance—the appointment of a Committee to inquire into precedents touch. 
ing the right of licensed curates, not beneficed, to vote at the election of 
Proctors. A resolution to that effect was moved by the Bishop of Exeter, 
Holding the appointment of such a Committee to be illegal, the Bishop of 
Winchester proposed to remit the inquiry to the Vicar-General. But the 
Bishop of Oxford, desirous of keeping alive the Provincial Synod of the 
Church, of taking such steps within the law as have no tendency to alarm 
the sensitiveness of public men, and which may pave the way for holding 
discussions at a future time under the licence of the Crown, knew nothing 
more accordant with the spirit of Convocation than the appointment of 
such a committee. A division was insisted on, and the amendment was 
rejected by 6 to 5. There voted for the amendment, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Winchester, Rochester, Peterborough, and 
Worcester; against it, the Bishops of London, Exeter, Salisbury, Chi. 
chester, Oxford, and Llandaff. Accordingly, as the Archbishop did not 
refuse his sanction, the Committee was appointed. 





of Canterbury, president, and the Bishops of London, Winchester, Exe- 
ter, Rochester, Salisbury, Chichester, Llandaff, Oxford, Worcester, and 
Peterborough. The sitting was characterized by calmness, notwithstand- 
ing the great differences of opinion which the Bishops displayed in their 
discussions. | 

At the sitting in November, a Committee was appointed by Convoca- 
tion to consider of an address to the Queen in favour of a measure for the 
better enforcing of discipline among the clergy. Since that time, the 
Committee had met, and agreed to a report; which was now brought 
up and read by the Bishop of London. 

oo ae generally of the state of the law, as expensive, dilatory, and 
inadequate, the report touches upon the delicate question of the hearing o 
charges for heresy and schism, and the composition of a Court of Appeal. 
With regard to the former, a return to the practice existing before the pass- 
ing of the 2d and 3d William IV. c. 92, is recommended; and the trial of 
clergymen before the Bishop and a jury of not fewer than four clergymen, 
not chosen by the Bishop, Put selected from a panel. With regard to the 
Court of Appeal, the report recommends that jurisdiction should be restored 
to the Queen in Chancery, with power to remit the cause for rehearing to 
the Court of the Archbishop; ‘ providing that there should sit, under the 
authority of the Great Seal, with the Judge of that Court, other Ecclesias- 
tical and Common Law Judges, to hear and decide finally in the cause.” 

This report was ordered to lie on the table, and be communicated to the 
Lower House. A message was sent, and a deputation of the Lower 


House, headed by the Prolocutor, appeared to receive a copy of the re- | 
rt 


port. 
At the last sitting of Convocation, the Bishop of Cape Town had sent | 


in a petition to the Archbishop and Bishops, stating that he had not been 
cited by the Dean, and praying that a citation might issue. This raised 
the question, not only as to the right of the Bishop of Cape Town to sit as 
a suffragan of the see of Canterbury, but as to the competence of Convo- 
cation to deal with the question of right. The petition was referred by 
the Archbishop to his Vicar-General, Dr. Twiss; and Dr. Twiss made a 
report, to the effect that the see of Cape Town is not within the province 
of Canterbury, so as to found any authority for the Archbishop to direct 
the citation of the Bishop of Cape Town. Tn this opinion the Chancellor 
of the Bishop of London concurred ; and the Archbishop decided, that no 
wrong had been done by the Dean of the Province, the Bishop of London, 
in not citing the Bishop of Cape Town. Upon this a long and intricate 


discussion ensued. The Bishop of Salisbury—strenuously supported by | 


the Bishop of Oxford, who disagreed with the Vicar-General as to the law 
of the case—held that the House was competent to settle the question. 


The Bishop of London and the Bishop of Exeter held that the House was | 


not competent. But the Archbishop “ supposed that the petition was re- 
ferred to him exclusively,” and that he was to give a judicial decision 
upon it; and his decision was against the Bishop of Cape Town. 

In the midst of their discussion, the appointed time for waiting on the 
Queen to present the address arrived ; and the Upper House being — 
by the Lower, the whole body proceeded to Buckingham Palace. Enter- 
ing the presence-chamber, the Archbishop and the members of the Upper 
House took their station to the right hand of the Queen, the Prolocutor 
and members of the Lower House standing on her Majesty’s left hand. 
The Archbishop then read the address, which he delivered to the Queen; 
and her Majesty returned the following gracious answer— 

“ T receive with cordial satisfaction the assurances of your loyal and affec- 
tionate attachment to my throne and oo. It is my earnest desire to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of all classes of my subjects, by continuing 
to them the blessings of peace abroad, and by assisting to extend at home 
the holy influence of religion, which is the only sure foundation on which 
national prosperity can permanently rest. I thank you for the sympathy 
which you have expressed in my sorrow for the recent loss of the most dis- 
tinguished of my subjects, and I appreciate the value which you attach to 
that high sense of duty by which he was invariably inspired. I rely with 
confidence on your assurances of your desire to preserve harmony in the 
Church, and to increase its efficiency, while maintaining its doctrines and 


my supremacy unimpaired ; and I pray that the blessing of God may attend | 


your endeavours to extend widely throughout all classes of my people the 
inestimable benefit of pure and deeply-felt religion.” 

On returning to the chambers, business was recommenced, in the Up- 
per House, by an order that the report on Clergy Discipline should be 
printed. Then the discussion respecting the Bishop of Cape Town was 
resumed, and continued at great length. Still there was no approach to 
unanimity. The Bishop of Oxford, however, at the outset, advanced the 
matter towards a settlement, by making a distinct motion, to the effect 


that the prayer of the petitioner involved a question so arduous and so 
novel, that he should establish his claim to a writ of summons in the 

The Bishop of 
Exeter took exception to this—that it seemed to assume that the House 
had power to deal with the question hereafter; and he moved as an 
amendment, that Convocation was not competent to comply with the 
Here the Bishop of Oxford pointed out, that 
in requesting the Archbishop to take the opinion of the Vicar-General, 
The Bishop of Exeter was not 


courts of law before the House proceeded in the matter. 


prayer of the petitioner. 


the House had dealt with the petition. 


this form— 





shaken by this; but the opposition to his resolution was nearly general. 
Finally, after much debating to and fro, the resolution was unanimously 
in 


A petition from the Bishops of Quebec, Antigua, and Newfoundland, 
praying for the appointment of a Committee of Bishops to give them the 
benefit of their assistance in their respective dioceses, was read, and a con. 
versation ensued ; resulting in the promise of the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury to appoint a Committee, not of Convocation, but simply to confer 
with the Colonial Bishops. 

Some discussion arose on a petition alleging great evils attending mar. 
| riages upon a Registrar’s certificate, and on the state of the records of 
| Convocation. Then came the question of prorogation. The Bishop of 
| Oxford endeavoured, without success, to obtain the assent of the Arch. 
| bishop to one of two propositions in order to save the necessity of entering 
a protest against the prorogation “ sine consensu fratrum.”’ Might nota 
Bishop move the adjournment; or could not some words compromising 
neither party be inserted in the schedule of adjournment? As the Arch- 
| bishop held that he could not consent to either course without surrender- 

ing his claim of right, the Bishops of Exeter, Salisbury, Chichester, and 
| Oxford, tendered a protest. No one objected to the prorogation. 

Meanwhile, the proceedings of the Lower House had consisted entirely, 
if we except the presentation of petitions, of a discussion as to the power of 
| a Committee to sit during the recess. It will be recollected that a Com- 
| mittee was appointed during the November sitting to consider certain 
representations of “ gravamina” which had been presented to the House, 
The sanction of the Archbishop to the sitting of that Committee, although 
solicited, was withheld while the Houses sat, because there was not time, 
and afterwards because the Archbishop had no power to act during a re- 
cess. Consequently, the Committee had not assembled. The whole day 
| was occupied in the discussion of the question whether they had the right 
| to sit. Towards the close of the afternoon, it was suggested that a general 
| Committee to search for precedents should be appointed ; but while this 
| was under consideration, the Prolocutor was summoned to the Upper 
| Hlouse, and there informed that Convocation was “ immediately ”’ pro- 
rogued until the 18th of August. Consequently, the Lower House was 
obliged to leave its business unconcluded. 











| Tur Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal children, left Windsor by 
| special train on Monday, for Buckingham Palace; where they arrived 
a little before two o’clock. 

Two Courts have been held at the Palace this week. On Wednesday, 
her Majesty, seated on her throne, Prince Albert standing near, received 
| the Convocation of the Clergy. The Queen was attended by Lord Aber- 

deen, Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Granville, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir William Molesworth, as well as by 
the great officers of the Household. The Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sented the address of Convocation, kneeling; and her Majesty returned a 
gracious answer. 

At the Court held on Thursday, Count Walewski, the French Am- 
bassador, had an audience of the Queen, on his return from a tem- 
porary leave of absence. Lord Cowley also had an audience on his return 
to Paris. Her Majesty gave audience to Lord John Russell, 

The Queen and Prince Albert have been thrice at theatres this week ; 
on Tuesday and last night at the Princess’s, on Wednesday at the 


Haymarket. 





Che Aiertropalis. 

Lord Palmerston received a deputation, on Monday, consisting of dele- 
gates from nearly all the Metropolitan parishes, who called his attention to 
the mismanagement of the Sewers Commission and the uncleanness of the 
Metropolis. They also made some allegations against the Police. The 
| same deputation waited on Sir William Molesworth, to complain of the 
| Buildings Act. In each case they were promised due attention ; but no 
pledges were given. 

A deputation from certain Boards of Guardians in Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Nottingham, representing nineteen unions, accompanied by 
twenty-nine Members of Parliament, waited on the President of the Poor- 
law Board on Wednesday, to ask that the (amended) prohibitory order 
of the 14th December 1852 might be rescinded. Mr. Baines promised to 
give the subject his most serious consideration, As an improvement 1 
the practice of the Poor-law Office, he stated, that in future, three weeks 
before any order for regulating relief is issued to Unions, a copy of it 
shall be sent to all Boards of Guardians, 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, the 
Members for the City of London, and some other gentlemen interested in 
the borough of Finsbury, waited on Lord Aberdeen, at the Foreign Office, 
on Wednesday, to lay before him certain plans for making a park in 
Finsbury. Lord Robert stated that the last two Governments had both 
favourably considered the subject, and he trusted the present Government 
would do the same. Lord Aberdeen promised to look at the matter from 
the most favourable point of view. Expense is the great obstacle, and he 
could form no notion of that until he consulted the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Lord Palmerston was present at the interview. 
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The return of Members of Parliament belonging to the Nonconformist 
body was celebrated at the London Tavern on Wednesday, at a banquet 
sven by the Milton Club, and styled the Milton Dinner. Nearly four 
wired. gentlemen were at table; among them fifteen Members of Par- 
liament, Dr. Vaughan, the Reverend Baptist Noel, and Mr. Edward 
n Mr. Samuel Morley, who presided, gave the toast “ Our Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament” ; stating that there are thirty-six Members in 
the House of Commons who hold in the main to Nonconformist prin- 
ciples, and represent an aggregate population of 3,921,078, of whom 
192,942 are electors. Among the speakers were, Mr. Cheetham M.P., 
Mr. Peto M.P., Mr. Edward Miall M.P., Mr. Hadfield M.P., Dr. Vaughan, 
and Mr. Baines. As aspecimen of the toasts may be mentioned, “Our Di- 
vines and Colleges,” ‘Our Literature,” “The union and prosperity of 
our Churches,” “Our Press.” It was suggested that it would be un- 
desirable to attempt an aggressive policy in Parliament; and that the best 
mode of action would be a vigilant exposure of intolerance, opposition to 
church-extension at the expense of the people, and the inculcation of 
sound ecclesiastical views. 

A meeting of the subscribers to the London Hommopathic Hospital was 
held on Tuesday evening, at Willis’s Rooms; Mr. Sampson in the chair, 
The business of the meeting consisted in the election of additional medi- 
cal officers, in consequence of the opening of a branch for out-door patients 
at the premises lately known as the Medical School in Aldersgate 
Street, and in the adoption of resolutions to raise subscriptions to enable 
the parent institution to be developed on an extended scale. Subscrip- 
tions of about 700/. towards a building-fund were read; and it was then 
announced by Dr. Quin that he had been requested by a friend to present 
an anonymous contribution of 1000/. towards the object in view, the only 
condition of the gift being that the Hospital should maintain the regula- 
tions under which it had been founded, and which had thus far insured 
its prosperity. The meeting was subsequently addressed by Mr. Pritch- 
ard the High Bailiff of Southwark, Mr. Yeldham, the Reverend James 
Skinner, and the Reverend John Burnet. 





Application was made by the Queen’s Advocate to the Prerogative Court, 
on ay for the delivery out of the registry of “‘the will and codicils 





of the late Napoleon Bonaparte.”” He prayed that the documents might be 
delivered to the Foreign Secretary, in order that he might hand them to the 
French Government, upon a notarial copy being left in the registry. There 
wasan affidavit made by Lord John Russell, justifying the application “on 
grounds of public policy.” The Judge, Sir John Dodson, decided upon com- 
lying with the application, but not on the grounds alleged. He could not 
Sons the will and codicils to be delivered to the French Government; but 
he might order them to be delivered out for the purpose of being sent to and 
put into custody of the legal authorities in France, or to be recorded in the | 
proper place there. He could not make the decree ‘‘on grounds of public | 
policy” ; but Napoleon Bonaparte was a domiciled Frenchman at the time | 
of his death, and perhaps France is the proper place for his will and codicils. | 
He directed that they should be delivered out to the Foreign Secretary, for | 
the purpose of being delivered by him to the legal authorities in France. The | 
Queen’s Advocate would not undertake to say that when the papers were in | 
the hands of the Secretary of State he would not do with them as he might be 


advised. 
Che Prouinres. 
There has been a general rise of wages among the miners of South | 
Wales, and it still continues. At the end of this month there is to be | 
an increase in several places. At Nantyglo the total advance at 
that period is reckoned at 5s. in the pound to colliers and 4s. to iron- 
workers. 





———____ | 

Mr. George Elms, a farmer of Bishop’s Sutton in Somersetshire, has been | 
found dead under very suspicious circumstances. He left a public-house in 
the village at night to return home; he was always a temperate man, and 
was not intoxicated on that night. A villager heard a stranger speak to him. 
Early next morning, Elms’s body was found by some colliers, lying on the 
margin of the road, not far from the village. There were wounds on the 
head and face, one of which had been inflicted while he wore his hat, which 
was lying near. His face was in a drain, with the hands before it as if for 

rotection : the deceased was on his knees; it seemed as if he had fallen face 

lownwards and was unable to rise again. His coat had white mud on it 
from the road; where he was lying the mud was black. Some yards away 
in the road was a small pool of blood; a short distance off, on the opposite 
side of the road, was a small cart filled with coals, with the shafts supported : 
had Elms run against this cart in the darkness and thus cut his head? At 
the first sitting of the Coroner’s Jury several circumstances were mentioned 
which rendered this solution exceedingly improbable. Unfortunately, from 
the number of men and boys who in the darkness of the morning surrounded 
the body when found, any marks there might have been on the ground were 
trampled out. 

The Reverend J. Flamank, Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
who had been residing with Dr. Rigg, a homeopathic surgeon of Northamp- 
ton, has died of poison. Mr. Flamank had been deranged in his mind, and 
though his health had improved he was still subject to attacks of mania. 
One day he was found dead; and from the evidence at the inquest there 
could be no doubt that he had swallowed prussic acid. How he obtained 
Sepine is not known—probably he took it from the surgery at a former 
residence of Dr. Rigg’s, a month before: whether he drank the acid to de- 
stroy himself, is equally a matter of conjecture ; though Dr. Rigg had deemed 
it necessary to be watchful that Mr. Flamank should not obtain ready means 
of suicide—he was not allowed to use a razor. 

Three soldiers—a corporal and two privates of the Seventh Royal Fusiliers 
—perished in the snow on Dartmoor on Saturday night. They were on 
their way to the Dartmoor Prison, the two privates having recently left the 
Plymouth Military Hospital; they had great difficulty in getting through 

e drifted snow to reach Dourlands Barn Inn; the landlord advised them 
to go no farther, but the ccrporal said they must ‘obey orders.”” They pro- 

three miles, and then their progress was utterly stopped: they at- 
tempted to return; but, half-way back to the inn, they perished in a drift, 
which had increased in depth since they had formerly passed through it. 

At the village of Llanfihangel Tal-y-Glyn, near Brecon, the house of 

rgan a tradesman took fire during the night; at his wife’s entreaty, 
Morgan got through a window to open a door; at that moment the whole 

use became a mass of flames, and Morgan himself was the only inmate 
who escaped with life. Eight persons perished—Mrs. Morgan, five children, 
4 servant-girl, and Mrs. Griffiths, a widow. 


IRELAND. 
_ Earl St. Germans has been duly besieged by hosts of deputations 
Since his arrival. Two deputations waited on him on the llth; one 








from the (parent) Board of Irish Manufacture, the other from the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Irish Manufacture and Industry. In reply 
to the Board, he said that the encouragement of industry will form one 
of his most pleasing duties; and he promised that Lady St. Germans 
would “endeavour, by her example, to stimulate the use of the products 
of the Irish loom.” To the Association he said, that he agreed with 
them in thinking “industrial training-schools are among the most effica- 
cious means of diffusing useful knowledge throughout the land, and in- 
stilling principles of self-reliance and perseverance into the minds of the 
young.” 

It is now stated that there was no foundation for the report that Earl 
St. Germans had offered to restore the Messrs. Beers to the commission 
of the peace. 





The Queen Victoria steamer, from Liverpool to Dublin, full of passen- 
gers, struck on the rocks at Howth, in the darkness of a snow-storm very 
early on Tuesday morning—went down almost instantly—and some sixty 
or seventy persons perished. The Freeman's Journal gives the following 
particulars of this fearful calamity, which tallies generally with other 
accounts. 

“The Queen Victoria started from Liverpool for Dublin at half-past three 
o’clock on Monday afternoon, having a general cargo and about 120 human 
beings on board. Of these about twelve were cabin and the rest steerage 
passengers: the latter included a number of cattle-dealers, who were re- 
turning from England after having disposed of their stock. The Queen Victoria 
was a first-class vessel, and some years ago had been employed in carrying 
the mails between Kingstown and Liverpool. She was commanded by Cap- 
tain Church, an officer of great experience, high in the confidence of his em- 
ployers, and upwards of twenty years in the service. The first and second 
mates and all the officers are also said to have been men of experience, pru- 
dence, and intelligence. 

“From the moment the vessel left the dock at Liverpool up to half-past 
one o'clock next morning all went well; the wind was N.E., the weather 
favourable, and she was making a rapid and easy passage: but about that 
hour some heavy falls of snow took place, which retarded ber progress a 
little. No material abatement, however, took place in her speed; and about 
two o’clock the first mate and some of the passengers perceived the Kish 
Light. An anxious look-out was kept for the Bailey Light, and we under- 
stand that for a few minutes they did see it; but the snow, coming down in 
a heavy, dense, impenetrable cloud, completely shut out the view. Under 
these circumstances, the obvious course was to have slackened speed; and 
whether this was effected to any extent or not we are at present without any 
distinct or satisfactory information, some asserting that the vessel continued 
to go at full speed, and others that her ‘way’ had been considerably reduced, 
However this may be, it is, unfortunately, but too clear that the land was 
hugged too closely, and the first intimation those who happened to be on 
deck had of their impending danger was a hurried and agitated cry from the 
first mate to stop the vessel. The mate, who was on the look-out at his 
post, was horrified to perceive, looming dimly through the snow-cloud, 
at a distance of not more than twenty yards, the dark and rugged cliffs o 
Howth, a little to the North of the Bailey Light. He immediately gave the 
order to stop; but it was too late, and the next instant the doomed vessel 
went headlong upon the rock with a fearful and appalling crash. The eap- 
tain was instantly upon deck, and gave orders to reverse the engines: this 
was done, and the vessel being released from the rocks, backed out into dee} 
water ; when, finding that she was rapidly sinking, the captain attemp 
to run her ashore.” A dreadful scene of confusion and terror succeeded. 
When the vessel first struck, a number of persons attempted to get on to the 
rocks from the bows, and eight out of about a dozen were successful in landing. 

When it was found that the ship was sinking, ‘the starboard quarter- 
boat was immediately filled by a number of the wretched passengers; but in 


| the hurry and confusion of the moment, proper care was not taken to secure 


the ropes, and the great weight caused the boat to slip from her davits into 
the sea; when she instantly swamped, and all in her perished. The lar- 
board quarter boat was then lowered, fortunately with more success. It con- 
tained seventeen persons ; including Mr. Duffy, Queen’s Square, Mr. Walsh, 
of Athy, Kildare, and Mr, Charles Ralph, shipowner, of Wicklow—of whose 
humane and courageous conduct we cannot speak too highly. On reaching 
the water, however, it was found the boat was leaking fast, and must have 
gone down in a short time, were it not for the coolness and presence of mind 
of a young lad, who having searched with his hand, found that the plug-hole 
was open, and immediately thrust his fingers into it. At this time the boat 
was almost immediately under the sides of the sinking ship; the bulwarks 
of which were crowded with the passengers, whom the captain was seen en- 
deavouring to quiet and pacify. Some of them, however, leaped into the 
sea, and were instantly drowned. Mr. Walsh saw his wife clinging to some 
of the wood-work of the vessel, and called upon her to leap down; but Mr, 
Ralph cried out, ‘ For God's sake don’t jump down, or you will surely be 
drowned ; hold on, and we will return for youin a few minutes.’ They had 
no idea at that moment that the vessel was so near her final destruction: 
but in a few minutes afterwards she went down bodily, bow foremost; and 
the unfortunate lady, and nearly all who remained on board, were lost. 
“Up to the very latest moment the captain was seen upon the deck en- 
deavouring to calm the agitation of the passengers, and to direct their exer- 
tions into the proper channel for the preservation of their lives; and it is 
supposed that when the vessel took her final plunge he went down with her, 
together with the first and second mates, who clung to their ship to the last. 
In the mean time, the boat, which could not hold another person, was shoved 
off; the water was baled out with a hat; and Mr. Ralph and a young man- 
of-war’s-man named Kegg, being the only persons that could row, seized the 
oars, and, after severe exertion, ultimately sueceeded in landing fourteen 
persons on the rocks about half a mile below the wreck. Undeterred by the 
danger of the enterprise, and intent only on saving as many lives as ‘ae 
Ralph, Kegg, and the young lad, who still continued to stop the plug-hole 
with his finger, rowed back to the scene of the disaster; but they found the 
Queen Victoria had gone down, her masts alone being visible above the 
water. Twelve or fourteen persons were clinging to those with all the 
tenacity of despair. Ralph and his companions took five off the foremast, 
and were proceeding to relieve those upon the mainmast from their position, 
when the steward of the Queen Victoria, who was one of them, cried out, ‘Don’t 
mind us, my dear fellow; the boats of the Roscommon will pick us up.’ On 
turning round, Ralph perceived at a short distance the Roscommon steamer, the 
boats of which had already picked up several persons, and were proceeding 
as fast as possible to render further assistance. It appears that the Roscom- 
mon, chartered by the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, was pro- 
ceeding from Dublin to Holyhead with a general cargo; when the com- 
mander, Captain Brown, observed four red lights in the direction of the 
Bailey Lighthouse. This being rather unusual, he conferred with his mate, 
Mr. Davis, on the subject, and at length resolved to make for the lights. 
They soon arrived at the wreck ; and, the snow having by this time ceased, 
they at once perceived what had happened. The boats of the Roscommon 
were lowered without delay, and proceeded to the wreck; where they took 
off the men who were clinging to the mainmast, and rescued others who 
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were then struggling in the water.’’ The boats also took the people who 
had been landed on the rocks by Mr. Ralph: the whole number received on 
board the Roscommon was forty-five, making with the eight who got to land 
when the Queen Victoria first struck fifty-three persons saved. The Ros- 
common returned to Kingstown, and steamers were at once despatched to the 
wreck; but all they could effect was to pick up some of the corpses and 
save a portion of the floating Property. d 

The inquest was commenced on four bodies on Wednesday. The witnesses 
then examined, including a seafaring man who was a passenger, unani- 
mously stated that there was no look-out kept at the bow of the vessel: when 
the order was given—too late—to “‘ Stop her!” it was from a mate who 
was on the bridge. The sea was calm, otherwise all would have perished. 
When the vessel first ran upon the rock, the witnesses thought, the people and 
ship might have been saved had she not been backed off again into deep 
water. When the order was given “‘ Back her!” one man was so convinced 
of the danger of the course, that he cried out—‘* Oh, Dublin men! will 
you allow them to put us out and drown us in the sea?’’ A witness, how- 
ever, was of opinion that the captain meant to run the steamer on toa 
sandy beach not far off, where all the people could have been saved. The 
boats were not ready for use. Years ago, Mr. O'Connell was nearly lost in a 
steamer at Howth, and a request was then made that a fog-bell should be 
attached to the Bailey Lighthouse; a promise was made, but not kept : the 
ringing of such a bell might have given a timely warning and saved the 
Queen Victoria.’ The witnesses as yet examined were all passengers, 
some of whom had lost relatives—one man his wife and three children ; and 
the Steam-boat Company say they can bring evidence to exonerate from 
blame the people in command of the vessel. 


Three ferocious outrages are reported in Donegal. Near Letterkenny, a 
revenue-policeman was attacked by a gang, and beaten with stones till his 
life was in peril; at last his cries brought some comrades to his assistance’ 
Four armed burglars broke into the house of Mr. Cochran, of Edenmore, and 
encountering that gentleman at his chamber-door, knocked him down with 
a “colt’”’; Mr. Cochran’s brother rescued him from further violence; a 
man-servant attacked the robbers with a sword, then ran to the hall-door to 
shout for help; and the villains ran off, without any booty. Andrew Long, 
bailiff to Mrs. Stewart, of Gartan, was fired at by an assassin, who walked 
behind his horse in the evening : the back of Long's coat was singed by the 
fire, and his head was laid open by aslug; but he escaped death, though 
narrowly. 





Furvign ant Calonial, 


France.—The Senate and the Legislative Body are again in session. 
The formal opening took place on Monday. The Senate met first at 
the Luxembourg, and the Legislative Body in their own chamber ; whence 
both set out, duly escorted by cavalry, for the Imperial Palace of the 
Tuileries. Here at mid-day they assembled in the Salle des Maréchaux, 
in company with the Council of State and the Judges. The Emperor, 
accompanied by the Empress, soon afterwards entered the hall, and de- 
livered the following speech. 

“ Senators and Deputies—A year since, I called you together in this place 
to inaugurate the Constitution, promulgated in virtue of the powers which 
the people had conferred on me. Since that period, tranquillity has not been 
disturbed. The law, in resuming its sway, has allowed the majority of 
the men who were made the subject of necessary severity to return to their 
homes. The riches of the nation have increased to such a point that that 
portion of our floating capital, the value of which can be estimated, amounts 
to about two milliards. The activity of labour develops itself in every 
branch of industry. The same progress is being realized in Africa, where 
our army has just distinguished itself by heroic successes. ‘The form of the 
Government has been changed, without any shock, by the free suffrages of 
the people. Great works have been undertaken without the creation of any 
new tax, and without a loan. Peace has been maintained without ser- 
vility. All the Powers have recognized the new Government. France has 
now institutions which can defend themselves, and the stability of which do 
not snag on the life of one man. 

‘“* These results have not cost great efforts, because they were in the minds 
and for the interest of all. To those who would doubt their importance, I 
will reply, that scarcely fourteen months ago France was delivered up to the 
hazards ,of anarchy. ‘To those who may regret that a wider field has not 
been given to liberty, I will reply, that liberty has never aided in founding 
a durable political edifice ; it crowns it when it has been consolidated by time. 
Let us, besides, not forget that the immense majority of the country has 
confidence in the present and faith in the future. There still remain in- 
corrigible individuals, who, forgetful of their own experience, of their past 
terrors, and of their disappointments, obstinately persist in paying no atten- 
tion to the national will, deny the reality of facts, and in the midst of a sea 
which everyday grows more and more calm, call for tempests in which they 
would be the first to be swallowed up. These occult proceedings of the 
different parties serve no purpose but to show their weakness; and the Go- 
vernment, instead of being disturbed at them, only thinks of governing 
France and tranquillizing Europe. For this double object, it has the firm 
determination to diminish expenses and armament, and to devote to useful 
purposes all the resources of the country ; to keep up with good faith inter- 
national relations, in order to prove to the most incredulous that when 
France expresses her formal intention to remain at peace, it may be believed, 
for she is strong enough not to deceive any one. 

“You will see, gentlemen, by the budget which will be presented to you, 
that our financial position has never been better for the last twenty years, 
and that the public revenue has increased beyond all anticipation. Never- 
theless, the effective force of the army, already reduced by 30,000 men in 
the course of the last year, is about to be immediately reduced by 20,000 
more. 

“The majority of the laws which will be presented to you will not go be- 
yond necessary exigencies ; and that is the most favourable indication of our 
situation. The people are happy when governments do not find it necessary 
to resort to extraordinary measures. 

“Let us, therefore, thank Providence for the visible protection which it 
has accorded to our efforts; let us persevere in this course of firmness and 
moderation, which reassures without irritating, which leads to good without 
violence, and so prevents all reaction. Let us always reckon on God and on 
curselves, as on the mutual support which we owe to ourselves; and let us 
‘2¢ proud to see in so short a time this great country pacified, prosperous at 
k ome, and honoured abroad.” 

There was a scene at the sitting of the Legislative Body on 
Tuesday. M. Bouhier de l’Ecluse sent in a letter, which, said 
M. Bilault, the President, contained language not fit to be read 
aloud; adding, that as M. Bouhier refused to take the oath, he was de- 
clared to have given in his resignation. M. Bouhier loudly demurred to 


this, and retired. Shortly afterwards, he sent in another letter, declaring 
he had not given in his resignation, nor refused to take the oath. M. 
Billault stated that the oath could not be taken with reservations: if M, 


| honour. 








Pee 
Bouhier did not make up his mind to take the oath pure and simple, in a 
fortnight, he would be declared no longer a member. 

The Moniteur of Sunday last had an article on the Lettres Frangues of 
M. Billot ; upon which Government would have nothing to say were jt 
not that “silence would be falsely interpreted.” The cry of “L’ Empire 
c'est la paix” is reiterated; and the Moniteur rather faintly condemns 
the pamphlet. It has also been censured by the Constitutionnel; ang 
drawn forth a vehement defence of the Bourbons of the elder branch 
from the Assemblée Nationale. All the press seem disposed to denounce 
M. Billot; but his pamphlet has been selling very rapidly in Paris, ang 
Government does not interfere. 

Lord Brougham was in Paris last week; on Saturday, he took part ip 
a discussion on secondary punishments held in the Academy of Mora] 
Sciences. Among the other celebrated persons present were M. Dupin 
M. Duchatel, M. Guizot, M. de Broglie, M. de Remusat, M. Léon Fay. 
cher, and M. Cousin. 

Iraty.—As far as can be ascertained from the Austrian accounts, the 
outbreak at Milan on the 6th did not assume at any stage of its progress 
areally alarming aspect. On the evening of that day, a body of men, chiefly 
armed with daggers, made a desperate attack on the Castello, killed nine 
privates and three officers, and wounded fifty-four men. The object of the 
insurgents was to get possession of the arms and ammunition in the citadel : 
but although they forced their way into the castle, the gates of the maga- 
zines were closed ; they were subsequently overwhelmed, and man 
were made prisoners. Next day there was a slight attempt to renew the 
contest; but it was speedily suppressed. Several insurgents, how many 
it is impossible to say, were shot and hanged. ‘The state of siege was 
proclaimed by Count Strasoldo. Radetzky issued a proclamation, on the 
9th, from Verona, containing the most rigorous provisions. The state of 
siege was to be maintained with the “ very greatest severity” ; all sus- 
picious strangers to be dismissed ; the families of the killed and wounded 
to be maintained for life by the city of Milan ; all extraordinary expenses 
to be paid by the city until the ringleaders are given up; individuals no- 
toriously attached to the Government, exempted from the contribution, 
Nor is this all : “ according to the result of inquiries which are being made, 
a deserved punishment will be inflicted on the city of Milan, or a contri- 
bution raised,” 

The effect of the rising on the contiguous states was considerable ; but 
no movement in support was made. The Piedmontese frontiers were 
guarded from the first; the militia of Ticino was called out. Certain 
= have been expelled from Piedmont, and others removed from the 
rontier. 

No other rising has occurred in any one of the Italian cities. 

Unirep Srates.—The Europa arrived in the Mersey on Sunday, 
bringing journals from New York to the Ist February. . 

The. discussion on the Monroe doctrine was still proceeding. Mr. 
Seward had spoken against the views of General Cass, and Mr. Mangum 
had distinctly charged him with desiring war. The General declared 
that he does not desire war, unless it be necessary to maintain the national 
But the feeling of the Senate may be estimated by its conduct 
in regard to another resolution. Mr. Cass moved “that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations should be directed to inquire as to what action of 
the Senate, if any, is necessary in consequence of the qualifications added 
to the Bulwer and Clayton treaty.”” On the 27th, it was moved that the 
resolution be laid on the table; but this was rejected, by 31 to9. Then 
a motion was made to postpone it indefinitely ; but with the same result, 
a being 17 for and 29 against the motion. At last the resolution was 
adopted. 

The Richmond Inguirer of the 28th January contains a formidable re- 
ply “to the Duchess of Sutherland and the Ladies of England,” by Mrs. 
Julia Gardiner Tyler, widow of the late President Tyler. The writer 
says that a reply must be the work of some one individual, or must go 
unperformed; and she sets about the task with gusto, at a length which 
exhausts several newspaper columns, The main ideas in the document 
—and they are repeated many times—are, that it was an impertinence in 
the ladies meeting at Stafford House to address the ladies of the United 
States at all on the subject of slavery; that it is the only one subject om 
which “there is a possibility of wrecking the bark of this Union” ; that 
England introduced and perpetuated slavery against the wishes of the 
colonists ; and that, if they look around, enough will be found to do at 
home in the way of ameliorating the condition of their fellow creatures. 
The prolixity of the rhetoric in which these simple allegations are made 
is indescribable. Mrs. Julia G. Tyler closes with a paragraph on the 
theme that “ America might love England, if England would permit her.” 

The Ericsson caloric ship still occupied attention. The New York 
correspondent of the Zimes is among those who doubt (for reasons as- 
signed) the efficacy of Captain Ericsson's alleged discovery. 

Inp1a.—An extract from General Godwin’s despatch containing an 
account of his doings, after having relieved Pegu on the 15th December, 
has been published. It seems that he resolved to follow and attack the 
Burmese ; who merely retired about four miles from the Pagoda of Pegu, 
and there established themselves in position. For two days General God- 
win was engaged in obtaining carriage for his commissariat ; and on the 
17th he set out with 1200 men and six days’ provisions. After marching 
through a very thick jungle, the troops entered a noble plain covered with 
ripe paddy. The enemy, about 10,000 strong, were intrenched on the 
plain, having a tope and jungle on their right. General Godwin left 200 
men to guard the baggage, and with the remaining 1000 marched on the 
enemy. ‘hey stood their ground until the British came up, and then 
fled. “There was no fighting beyond a few musket-shots. In the tope 
the troops rested for an hour, and then marched to a fine village called 
Lephangoon; a distance of ten miles. It had been abandoned by the 
enemy, and there the troops rested for the night. On the 18th, they 
marched another ten miles to Montsangano. Here the Burmese pre- 
sented themselyes in large masses, formed in order of battle, and threw 
out skirmishers; but fled as our force advanced to the charge, leaving 2 
large barrack in our possession, which we burnt. Finding the state ot 
the commissariat would not permit of any further advance, General God- 
win led his men back to Pegu. Here he left a stronger garrison, and re- 
turned to Rangoon ; proposing to send an expedition against several strong 
places held by the Burmese. 

Buenos Ayrrs.—Letters from Buenos Ayres, dated the 2d January, 
brought by the Severn to Southampton, announce that a revolution broke 
out on the lst December, The pretext was a dislike of Alsina, the Ge* 
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aa igned in consequence, and a new Government was formed; 
vera ed not sto he sevelutin. The town was besieged by the 
Gs uchos under Colonel Lagos, and was put to great straits ; but just be- 
7 the mails were despatched, the Buenos Ayreans sallied forth and 
one the enemy from several positions. It is conjectured that the coun- 
try population desired to make a diversion in favour of Urquiza and re- 
estore him to power. D a 
Sir Charles Hotham was at the capital of Paraguay. The British and 
Americans stood prepared for a self-defensive neutrality. 





Piisrellaneons. 


Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer had a narrow escape with his life, a few days 
since, while descending the Rhone from Avignon to Lyons, in one of the 
ordinary passage-steamers. The boiler burst, and the vessel sank in the 
river: Sir Henry and other oo swam for their lives, and Sir 
Henry was much exhausted on reaching the shore. He is in very deli- 
cate health ; and is now residing at the British Embassy in Paris. 

Orders have been issued to place Tilbury Fort in a state of defence. A 
full company of Artillery is to be quartered there. The fort mounts 
ninety guns of heavy ordnance. 

Lord Brougham arrived in London on Tuesday, and took his place in 
the House of Lords on Thursday. 

Lord Cowley left Paris for London on Sunday last. 

The Greek Patriarch has suddenly appeared at Constantinople. 

Count Otto Moltke, a Danish statesman of some mark, died recently, at 
the age of eighty-three. 

The Duke of Brunswick has met with a sad mishap in Paris. For 
some time he has blazed in diamonds at all the Imperial fétes; on re- 
turning home from the ball given by the Serate to the Emperor, he found 
that his famous diamond star had been cut from his coat! 

Abd-el-Kader arrived at Broussa on the 17th January; where he was 
ar joined by his family. He was received in great state by the 

arkish authorities. 


At Manchester, during the past week, although the market was inactive, 
prices had not changed. At Bradford and Leeds, the prices of woollen 
had been kept up; and the manufacturers of the West Riding are 

ibed as ing on a prosperous and extensive trade. At Notting- 

ham, the workmen had obtained an advance of wages without being obliged 
to effect a threatened “ strike,’ which was to have taken place last week. 
At Birmingham, the spring trade had set in, and every branch of metal 
manufacture was active. Labour was scarce, and raw material dear. 
Copper was still advancing in price. The cry was, “ We cannot get 
metal to go on with.” Exports of hardware to Australia were great, es- 
pecially of guns and pistols ; and “an immense order is now in course of 
execution for handcuffs and leg-irons.”” Reports both from Nottingham 
and Birmingham mention the dearness of coal. As an evidence of the 
great demand for labour, it is stated that there were only two able-bodied 
paupers in the Birmingham Workhouse on the Ist January 1853; whereas 
in the summer of 1849 the Guardians paid at the rate of 3000/. a year for 


the poor. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1843-52, of 1853. 








Zymotic Diseases.....- TITTITITITITITITITITT TTT TTT TTT Te {0 ecoe 212 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 493 eeee 56 
Tubercular Diseases ........ ccc cece eeeeeeeeeeecceseeeeseeneeees 1,811 evee 198 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,242 cece M47 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........0sseecececeeeeeee 407 eeee 46 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 2,139 cose 312 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 587 sees 56 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......cscccccccsecessecccccsececsese 98 ecee 18 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.........0+6 eee coe «= eoce 16 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C..sce.ccesseeececes 86 eeee 10 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c... 12 oe 1 
Malformations... 29 eeee 4 
Premature Birth 241 e 27 
Atrophy....... 183 17 
aaa pabetieiepapaaaapas coo GS cece 
BOGOR. co ccccccccsccccccccsccscccessccececcececescceeecsceccess lal eens 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.......ssesseeseeees 275 eeee 41 

Total (including unspecified causes) .......-sseecceeeeee 10,540 1,235 


Winter has at length set in with a considerable degree of severity, with 
sharp frosts and repeated falls of snow, more or less extensive. In London 
the quantity has not been excessive, but in some parts of the country it has 
been great, and in some districts where it has drifted traffic has been im- 
peded or stopped. At Shields, on Thursday, there was a great fall of snow, 
with lightning: a mail-train came in drawn by siz engines. The London 
Parks have had their too eager skaters and sliders, and the consequent duckings 
and dangers: the Police in vain warned and threatened in several cases. 
A young man has been drowned while skating at Wolverhampton. At Edin- 
burgh the thick sheets of ice enable the skater and curler to enjoy them- 
selves with safety. 


The Great Central Gas-consumers Gageng Same liberally placed large 

uantities of coke at the disposal of the Police Magistrates for distribution to 
the eet during this inclement season: fifty chaldrons are given to the 
Guildhall Magistrates, twenty-five chaldrons’each to the Magistrates at other 
Metropolitan Police Courts. 


The phenomenon of mock suns has been witnessed in England twice this 
week, At a quarter past twelve p.m. on Monday, Mr. John Thornton, who 
from the Grammar School, Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, saw it in 
company with Mr. Valentine Hill, agent to the Duke of Manchester : he saw 
four parhelia in a bright circle of white light round the sun ; the two most 
erly were the most brilliant, fawn colour towards the sun, violet white 
on the outer side, and were situated at the intersection of another horizontal 
citele with the vertical one. A third beautiful ring near the zenith showed 
ant prismatic colours towards the South. The phenomenon is next 
described by Mr. Emeric 8. Berkeley, of King’s Cliff, Wandsford, Northamp- 
Te; who saw it at noon on Tuesday. In two intersections of a halo, 
Were two parhelia of prismatic colours. Above the halo, touching it, was the 
are of an inverted rainbow; above that, another inverted rainbow, more 
vividly prismatic. Towards the North, a third parhelion, not prismatic ; 
and in the North, red clouds. The appearance lasted more than an hour. 
r phenomena were seen at Sudbury in Suffolk, at eight a. m., August 
1698 ; at agate, in Rutland, at eleven a. m., October 22, 1721; and by 
Scheiner in 1630, 





George Goff, a seaman of the brig Voyager of Sunderland, has just per- 
formed a notable swimming-feat at this cold season. On the voyage ) ani 
Newcastle to Hull, he fell from the fore-yard-arm into the sea about eight 
o'clock on the evening of Monday last, and swam to Filey Beach, a distance 
of two miles. Here the tar was fed, lodged, clad, and sustenance-money given 
to him by the honorary agent of the cans Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Society, and a free passage given him to Hull.—Newcastle Journal. 





POSTSCRIPT. : 


Sir James Granam moved the Navy Estimates in the House of 
Commons last night, in Committee of Supply; but before he could do 
so, Mr. Disraxwi took the opportunity to interpose an immense speech, 
and a proportionate debate,—for the purpose, it would seem from in- 
ternal evidence, of displaying himself in the statesman market und 
and as good as new; of discrediting the present Ministry in the eyes of 
its countrymen, and of the French Emperor; and of suggesting that he 
is the only one that can appreciate that “homme incompris,” or can suc- 
cessfully administer peace. Within our extremely limited space, this 
speech is best described by what appears to us to be the manner of its 
getting-up. 

Mr. Disraeli had collected together a number of materials, of a literary 
kind—newspaper articles, those semi-official paragraphs in big type which give 
facts and rumours about Ministerial appointments, and reports of speeches 
in and out of Parliament. These materials were arranged and commented 
with great adroitness and sarcastic humour. By such means, he first made 
out that there is a great “* prejudice’ against the Emperor of the French as 
a military despot, who has destroyed a Parliamentary constitution and liberty 
of the press,—an unfounded prejudice, since he is not by profession a military 
man, and a free press cannot be enjoyed during a period of civil conflict. Mr. 
Disraeli contravened the Anti-Gallican tone of the press, but with great respect ; 
for ‘I am myself a gentleman of the press, a it is my only escutcheon.”’ 

Cheers.) With high compliments, he quoted passages from speeches by 
rd John Russell and Lord Grey, in February 1852, which censured the 
strictures of the English press; thus reviving the former unpopular position 
of those Ministers. Very elaborately tracing the little newspaper paragraphs 
about the uncertainty of Lord John Russell's official position, Re came to the 
conclusion that Lord John was destined for some office somewhere 
near Waterloo Bridge, in which there is nothing to do; a descrip- 
tion which could only indicate the tollgatherer of that unfortunate 
bridge. [Roars of laughter, renewed when Mr. Disraeli again de- 
scribed Lord John as allowed a little room somewhere in the Fo- 
reign Office, with two clerks, under the wing of his successor.] But if Lord 
John was not to remain in his present office, Mr. Disraeli professed to want 
some more enduring guarantee as to the foreign policy of the Cabinet; and 
so, glancing at diversities of opinion amongst the different Ministers,—com- 
mending the Chief Commissioner of the Board of Works to ponder Sir 
Charles Wood's censure of universal suffrage and ballot—recalling Sir 
James Graham's service in different Administrations—asking where the 
Radicals were, and presuming that none dared answer to his name, lest he 
should be caught and turned into a Conservative Minister—quoting the speech 
at Halifax where Sir Charles Wood spoke of Louis Napoleon's having gagged 
the press, and the speech at Carlisle where Sir James Graham described 
Louis Napoleon as a ‘* despot who had trampled on the rights and liberties 
of forty millions of men,’’—‘‘ considering that the programme of the First 
Minister contradicts all our most recent experiences, and confounds all 
our convictions,”’"—he asked for some clear explanation from the Govern- 
ment, ** with respect to the relations which exist between this country and 
France” ; for he hoped that among their “‘open questions” they were not 
going to make an open question of the peace of Europe. 

Lord Joun Rvsssxx replied briefly and with perfect quietness to the dis- 
cursive speech in which Mr, Disracli had put so limited a question, by 
repeating his statement of a previous night—which might almost have 
sufliced to satisfy a Member of that House really anxious on the subject— 
‘that we are on terms of intimate friendship with France, and that we are 
acting in concert with France with the view of maintaining the peace of 
Europe.” Lord John broadly laid down the principles, that we ought not 
to interfere with the internal affairs of France, and that we ought to 
maintain a conciliatory conduct towards all the powers of Europe. He 
applauded Lord Malmesbury’s undelayed recognition of Napoleon III; 
believed that the step tended to conciliate the Government of France, 
and that Lord Malmesbury had maintained the dignity of this country. 
Glancing at Mr. Disraeli’s innuendo that the present Ministry has been 
formed without principle, Lord John replied by rapidly reviewing the 
shifting tactics with which the Protectionists had tried to maintain their 
policy, and had finally abandoned it. In compliance with the general 
desire of suspending conyulsive party conflict in favour of peaceful pro- 
gress, and of bringing together a Ministry which should collect as many 
men as possible who could agree in carrying on the administration of the 
country, he had accepted the office he filled; and he thought that divi- 
sions ought not to prevent the formation of such a Ministry. He had ab- 
stained from prematurely urging the two questions of internal policy upon 
which de took a greater interest than any other—the education of the 
people, and the further amendment of the representation of the people : 
he would not be pushed, or urge others, to bring forward measures out of 
time, or not likely to meet with a successful issue. He believed that in 
doing so he did not differ in sentiments from the great majority of the 
House and the great mass of the people. 

Mr. Conpen took his stand on the motion he brought forward three 
years ago, and suggested a new employment of the diplomacy of the coun- 
try—in asking the French Government to agree with us in the reduction 
of our warlike establishments. He could frame a note in five minutes which 
could answer every purpose. 

Sir James GRanaM omg! dismissing Mr. Cobden’s suggestion as 
impracticable, retorted Mr. Disraeli’s malicious pleasantry by similar 
playfulness: the press, it seems, is his “ escutcheon —‘“ the leaders of 
the Morning Herald are his supporters, and his Standard-bearer is to be 
found in the evening press.’’ Sir James explained what he really did say 























at Carlisle: “A nation the most polished, a nation celebrated in arms, in 
the arts, in literature, and in science—the liberties of that people are 
prostrated under a single man.” Then he turned upon his accuser— 
“The right honourable gentleman has said that the people of this country 
hate coalitions: I think the people of this country hate misquotations ; 
they love the truth, and they love to hear the truth spoken. But if any lan- 
guage used by me is such as to be unworthy of a British Minister, or such as 
would be held by this House to be inconsistent with that character, or with 
a seat in this House, then I am not worthy to sit on these benches. Let the 
House say so, and I am ready to bow to their decision. But I must be al- 
lowed to say, that, although willing and anxious to maintain the most friendly 
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relations with France, and though desirous that not one word should fall 


from me to excite French enmity, still, if I am not, either on the hustings or | 


in this House, to say that which my heart dictates, and my mind and con- 


science dictate, then certainly I am not fit to be a Minister, or to sit in the | 


House of Commons. I am still a member of a free community—a commu- 
nity that dares to defend the truth, and loves the truth, and which is still 
the guardian of this happy country, which, after all, is the last refuge of the 
liberties of Europe.” Cheers.) : 

Mr. Mitxer Grrson followed Mr. Cobden; Mr. H. Baru, Mr. Dis- 
racli; and Lord Duptey Srvart, approving of the French alliance, 
rather sided with Lord John. 

The motion was again impeded b : 
come-tax ought to be settled before the Navy Estimates. But the House 
resolved to go into Committee, by 164 to 28. 

Sir James Granam then asked a vote for 45,000 Seamen and 12,500 
Marines. The Estimates show a net increase of 399,000/.; 191,000/. in 
pay, the rest in stores and victualling, mainly on account of enhanced 
prices. He explained, that through various reforms, effected by his pre- 
decessors and continued by himself, the cost of the Navy, including the 
Packet service, has actually been diminished by 950,000/. since 1847-8 ; 
when it stood at 8,060,000/, instead of the 6,235,493/. now required. 
He justified the increase in our marine forces by augmentations going on 
in the United States and France; mentioning incidentally, that Cher- 


bourg exceeds in area all the naval dockyards of England.—Vote | 


agreed to. 

The only thing of importance in the House of Lords was a notice from 
Lord Exxennoroven, that, on Friday next, he should present the peti- 
tion of the Native Association of Madras, and ask the Government their 
intentions as to the future government of India. 


An order from the Lord Chamberlain’s Office notifies that Prince Albert, 
by the desire of her Majesty, will hold levees on her behalf, at St .James’s 
Palace, on March 2 and March 9. Presentations to the Prince will be 
considered equivalent to presentations to the Queen. Addresses may be 


Mr. Hume; who thought the In- | 


sent to her Majesty through the Secretary of State, or reserved until she | 


shall hold a levee. 


The following intelligence has been received at the Foreign Office by a 
telegraphic message from Vienna, dated yesterday— 

“ An attempt has been made on the person of the Emperor. 
is trifling. ‘The perpetrator of the crime has been arrested.” 

It is stated in a letter from Vienna, that the Austrian Government has 
demanded satisfaction of the Canton of Ticino for its alleged share in the 
Milan insurrection. There is a further report, that the same Govern- 
ment has addressed “an energetic note” to the British Government, 
complaining that Kossuth and Mazzini are allowed to get up conspiracies 
in London. 

In a letter published this morning, Kossuth disavows the proclamation 
to the Hungarian soldiers in Italy, recently issued in his name. 

Almost no news has been received this week from Montenegro. It had 
been reported that, at the demand of Austria, the Turks have suspended 
operations ; and that Prince Daniel has at last accepted the «conditions 
which have been offered him by the Turks: but this morning we have 
intelligence, dated the 17th, that the Porte declines to give a satisfactory 
pledge to Count Leiningen, and that the regiments which had been halted 
were to resume their march to the frontier. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrmpay APTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market this week has presented an appearance of ani- 
mation, and on the average a tendency to improvement, with the exception 
of Monday, when Consols declined to 99%. A recovery of 4 occurred on 
Tuesday ; which, after a slight temporary depression, was maintained on 
that and the two following days. The improvement has been ascribed to the 
recovery in the French Funds, the pacific tone of the speech of the Emperor 
Napoleon, as well as the explanations given on Monday by our English Min- 
isters in both Houses of Parliament. ‘Today, Consols have been done at 100, 
owing to a farther improvement in the French Funds; but leave off at 993 3. 
Bank and India Stocks have not altered this week. Great sensation was 
caused on the Exchequer Bill Market on Tuesday, by a notice that the in- 
terest on those bills which become due on the 10th March next will be re- 


His wound 





duced from three halfpence per day, or 2/. 5s. 74d. per annum, to one penny, | 


or 1/. 10s. 5d. per annum. The 
operation ; although it was thoug 
ear, they might have been reduced to a penny-farthing. 
saction took place on Tuesday, which was for 2000/. at 30s. pre- 
mium. ‘They continued at about the same value until today, when a 
further decline took place; the June bills having been done at 25, and 
the March at 15. An opinion exists that they will rally. The measure 
is regarded as favourable for Consols, Money has been more in demand this 
week. It is said to have been borrowed at the Bank upon Exchequer Bills 
for a short period at 3 per cent; the discount-houses have increased the rate 
upon the first-class paper to 2}. The accounts from St. Petersburg mention 
at the rate of exchange was again more favourable for this country. 

In Foreign Stocks, the — have not been extensive, but the prices 
of the principal securities have been maintained, and a rise of 1 has taken 

lace in Peruvian and Russian Five per Cents, and } in Dutch Two-and-a- 

alf and Four per Cents, Mexican, Portuguese Four per Cents, Spanish 
Three per Cents, and Deferred, and Sardinian. A fall of 4 has occurred in 
Buenos Ayres, which are now 68 62. This is in consequence of the intelli- 
gence of a new revolution having broken out, a fresh Provisional Govern- 
ment installed, and civil war commenced. The Shares of the Australian 
Agricultural Company have been rising steadily; they closed yesterday at 
245 255, and today they are the same. ‘The settling-day for the Shares in 
this Company, which was fixed for the 21st instant, has been postponed until 
the 2d March; on which day the arrangement of the account in the Peel 
River Land and Mineral Company, connected with the same concern, will be 
carried into effect. 

The Railway Market has been steadily maintained; and an advance on a 
moderate scale has occurred almost daily, up to last evening inclusive. An 
improvement had then taken place in some of the leading lines to the fol- 
lowing extent compared with Saturday last—Scottish Central, 3/.; Bristol 
and Exeter, Caledonian, Great Northern, Great Western, and Norfolk, 1/. ; 
London and North-western, 15s. ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, and London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 10s. East Lancashire, London and South-west- 
ern, North British, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, are of the same value 
as last week: French Shares have rallied rather considerably, in connexion 
with Paris prices: the improvement has been in the following lines— 
Northern of France, Paris and Lyons, and Paris and Strasbourg, 1/. 1és. ; 


_— were not at all prepared for such an 
t probable that, like the June bills of last 


Western of France, 1, 5s, ; Rouen and Havre, and Southern of France, 1/. ; 


Only one | 
| body has not seen Macbeth put on the stage under Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean’s 
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Grand Junction of France, and Paris and Orleans, 10s. Today the English 

and Foreign lines are again slightly better. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLocx 

The English Funds opened § lower this morning, owing to a farther de. 
crease in the bullion return by the Bank and a slight decline in the Freneh 
Stocks. Consols have since recovered, and are now 993 j for Money ang 
993 2 for Account. Exchequer Bills continue very flat, at 25 35 for June 
and 15 26 for March. Foreign Stocks have not altered. ‘The Railway Mar. 
ket is steady, at yesterday’s prices: the following bargains have been ye. 
corded—Aberdeen, 32}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 79} ; London and North. 
western, 121; North Staffordshire, 13}. 

Saturday, Two o’Crocx, 

The English Funds leave off } lower; Consols for Money are now 993 } 
for Account 99} g. The continued fall in Exchequer Bills is having an yy. 
favourable influence : business has been transacted in the June issue at 19 
5, and in the advertised at 10 and par. In Foreign Stocks not the least 
change has occurred. Buenos Ayres continue dull at 58 62, with a bargain 
marked officially at 62. The Australian Agricultural Shares have been done 
at 264 255, 

The Railway Market leaves off a little lower, owing to the fall in Con. 
sols. The following are the latest transactions—Aberdeen, 32; Bristol and 
Exeter, 108}; Caledonian, 65}; Chester and Holyhead, 23}; Eastern 
Counties, 13$; Eastern Union, Class B and C, 8}; Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee, 34; Great Northern, 80; Ditto Half-shares A Delerred, 44 ; Ditto 
Half-shares B 6 per Cent, 119; Great Western, ~ ; Lancashire and York. 
shire, 78} ; Ditto Fifths, 103 ; London and Blackwall, 94; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 105; London and North-western, 1207 ; Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire, 30; Midland, 783; North British, 363; North 
Staffordshire, 133; Scottish Central, 101; Scottish Midland, 663; South. 
eastern, 803; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 71}; York and North Mid- 
land, 60}; Aberdeen, 98}; Ditto No. 2,7 per Cent, 54; Eastern Union Serip 


| Guaranteed 6 per Cent, 183; London and Brighton, Preferential 5 per 


Cent Stock, 127}; Midland Consolidated Bristol and Birmingham, 6 per 
Cent, 1473; North British, 1083; York and North Midland H. and 8, Pur. 
chase, 10; Namur and Liege, 8}; Northern of France, 35}; Paris and 
Lyons, 26}; Paris and Orleans, 41; Paris and Rouen, 39}; Paris and 
Strasbourg, 32}; Sambre and Meuse, 93; Western of France, 183. Mines— 
Cobre Copper, 40}; General, 15}; Santiago de Cuba, 6}; United Mexican, 
7. Joint Stock Banks—Australasian, 85}; London and Westminster, 36}; 
Union of Australia, 73. Miscellaneous—Royal Mail Steam, 82}. 








3 per Ceat Consols ......... 994 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 84 6 
Ditto for Account ........4+ 994 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 65 6 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 100. Ditto 4 per Cents .......... oat 84 
3} per Cents ....... 1034 Mexican 3 per Cents .« 23, i 
Long Annuities 6 7-16 4 | Peruvian 6 per Cents .. 103 
Bank Stock ...... 227 8 Portuguese 4 per Cents 38 9 
Exchequer Bills . 5 15 Russian 5 per Cents ... 120 2 
India Stock ...... 266 9 Ditto 44 per Cents... 103 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents . 4748 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 98 100 Ditto Deferred ...........++ 23] 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Sardinian 5 per Cent ........ 94 5 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 106 8 Austrian Scrip ..........++ 7 9pm 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 1-th day of Feb. 1853. 
ISSUE DEFARTMENT. 

Notes issued socccesescecesees £31,799,710 Government Debt 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion, .......+seeseee 


£31,799,710 





19,154 


£31,799,710 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital ++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 

BE cocccccccccccs 3,313,924 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,648,600 
Public Deposits’ 6,239,297 Other Securities. ........+.+++. 13,790,758 
Other Deposits .......+.0-00e 12,012,578 WSOSS covccccescccccccccecccce 9,494,625 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,417,834 Gold and Silver Coin.......... 602,650 

£37 ,536 633 £37 536,633 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


Cheatres ant PAusir. 


The period during which the managers of the various theatres rely on 
the attractiveness of the Christmas entertainments having now finally 
terminated, we have novelties either of action or representation springing 
up in all directions. The only exception is the Lyceum Theatre, where 
the staples of Christmas and Easter are intended to be the staples of the 
establishment altogether, and where consequently the holyday materials 
are of a more durable texture than elsewhere. The Good Woman of the 
Wood is still sufficient to draw full audiences to the Lyceum. 

The great “sight” of the week is Macbeth at the Princess’s. Every- 
body has seen Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean play Macbeth and Lady, but every- 





management; though, from their known talent in decorative art, every- 
body may fairly guess that the thing is done in récherché style. This 
Macbeth is indeed a gorgeous affair. The manager, standing like a Co- 
lossus with one foot on ancient Scotland, and the other on that superna- 
tural realm which, if we be classically inclined, we may call “Acheron,” 
has done as Philip II of Spain shoudd have done—has made the most of 
both his worlds. Never was such a picture of rugged life as is pre- 
sented in the human scenes of the tragedy; never so much dim unrealit 
as when we are introduced into the society of the Witches. What wi 
shadows and savages, the three hours occupied by the terrible entertain- 
ment are passed in the utmost excitement. We would again call atten- 
tion to the excellent principle adopted by Mr. C. Kean in all his repre- 
sentations—the principle, that if a piece is to be done at all, it ought to 
be done well. 

On the other hand, what a turning over of old wardrobes and what 8 
rummaging of old properties must have taken place, before the English 
version of Casimir Delavigne’s Louis XJ—another novelty of the week— 
found its way to the boards of Drury Lane Theatre! Here was a play 
which might have been carried through triumphantly by one command- 
ing actor, or by great attention to decorative detail. The great actor 
would have worked out all the characteristic peculiarities of one of the 
most remarkable kings that ever lived,—thus perfectly fulfilling the in- 
tention of the author, who evidently designed nothing more than the 
careful elaboration of a single part; and the great scene-painter or C08- 
tumier would have aimed at a picturesque representation of France in the 
fifteenth century. As it is, there is neither an appeal to the student of 
human nature nor to the epicure of archeology. Mr. Davenport, the 
only American actor who has established a permanent footing in this 
country, is an excellent performer in that region of frankness, courage, 
and tangible sorrow, to which the world assigns the name “ melodrama 
tic” ; and he zealously endeavours to pursue all the sinuosities of the 
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wily old disciple of Machiavel ; but he must not be astonished if he fall 
short in a part on which Mr. Macready would have worthily expended 
all his powers. Then for the decoration, it is generally of a dingy hue, 
and one or two attempts at perfect make-up only serve to render the rest 
of the picture more lugubrious. i 

At the Haymarket, Sir E. B, Lytton’s Not so Bad as We Seem has been 
rendered accessible to a more general public than when it was produced 
at Devonshire House; but we must say that its effect was more imposing 
when it had all the adjuncts of literary and artistic support and marked 
Royal patronage. The play in itself is a somewhat ponderous affair, 
neither riveting the attention by its plot nor dazzling the mental eye 
with its brilliancy ; but all select London was, of course, anxious to see 
such known literary magnates as Messrs. Dickens, Forster, Jerrold, Mark 
Lemon, and the rest, gratuitously labouring for the benefit of a “guild” 
intended to exalt the literary profession; and the audience were gratified, 
if not astomished, to witness the histrionic talents of the gentlemen by 
whose pens they had so often been amused and instructed. The piece is 
put upon the public stage with a great deal of elegance, and the comic 

rts are brought into strong relief by Messrs. Keeley and Buckstone ; 
Pat still we feel, in spite of the acclamations of the first night, that our 
répertoire has reecived no permanent addition. 

olly with her cap and bells maintains a perpetual pontificate of merri- 

ment at the Palais Royal; and Ravel, her missionary “in partibus infi- 
delium,” (for we are a sad race, we Londoners,) smirkingly extends her 
reign over the St. James’s Theatre. However, we do not wish to have 
all the eccentricities of the Palais Royal ; and while we accept with plea- 
sure the excellent old extravaganza of Une Ficvre Brulante, with its series 
of startling incidents following close upon each other like the explosions 
of crackers, the production of such unsavoury pleasantries as those which 
abound in Le Cauporal et la Payse forces us to remember the line of the old 
song, “ Tis good to be merry and wise.” 


Before now we have had occasion to observe, that the large and ex- 
nsive benefit converts, whereby performers and teachers used to levy a 
— tax on their friends and connexions, while they endeavoured to at- 
tract the public by an ad captandum entertainment, generally of a com- 
monplace and frivolous kind, have for some years been giving way to 
ormances under the names of Classical Chamber Concerts, Musical 
irées, Matinées, &c., carried on serially by our most eminent professors, 
on a smaller scale, less expensive, and of a much more récherché character. 
That will seemingly be more than ever the case in the present season. A 
number of these serial concerts are already going on, and the commence- 
ment of others is announved. Miss Dolby has already given three, with 
so remarkable a success that she will be induced, we believe, to continue 
them. Mr. Sterndale Bennett, as we formerly mentioned, has com- 
menced his usual series; Mr. Lindsay Sloper commenced last week, 
Herr Pauer this week, and next week we shall have Mr. Lucas. 
Mr. Ella has resumed the series which he began last season 
under the name of “ Musical Winter Evenings,” designed to fill up 
the interval before the meetings of the Musical Union. All these con- 
certs resemble each other in selection and quality. They consist chiefly 
of concerted instrumental music of the great masters—quartets, trios, and 
sonatas with or without accompaniment—generally executed by the finest 
players that can be obtained. It is remarkable that these instrumental 
pieces preponderate, even when, as in Miss Dolby’s case, the concert is 
given by a singer; a proof of the growing taste for a kind of music which 
demands refined and cultivated ears, At these entertainments novelty is 
less in request than excellence; the standing pieces are furnished by 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn; though now and 
then a new piece is heard, worthy to be added to our stock of classical 
music. Among these we may mention two fine sonatas for the pianoforte 
and violoncello, the one by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, the other by Herr 
Pauer; and a stringed-instrument quartet, by Molique, performed at 
Ella’s concert the other evening: pieces which must become favourites 
among our best amateurs. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The great theatrical event, which had been so long anticipated at Paris, 
at length “came off” last week: in other words, Lady Tartufe—(people 
only use one “ f’’ now-a-days)—the new comedy by the celebrated Ma- 
dame E. de Girardin, was brought out at the Comédie Francaise. Slight 
disappointments are familiar sequences of high expectations in this life of 
Vicissitude ; and though we speak at a distance, we have a shrewd guess 
that the French are not altogether delighted with the new creation in the 
world of comedy. A vague doubt is expressed whether hypocrisy has not 
been so completely exhausted by Moliére as to render a selection of the 
same vice injudicious on the part of a modern authoress, especially an 
authoress who has had such large experiences as Madame de Girardin, 
and who therefore must have had a crowd of new subjects presented to 
her observation. More definite is the objection, that the female hypo- 
crite plays nearly the same part in the house of an infatuated old Mar- 

as was played by the male Tartufe in the house of the weak iras- 
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THE WEATHER. 
Winter has this year made St. Valentine’s Day his high feast, 
and has sent his icy veto to meet Spring when first she shows her 
smiling face over the bleak horizon. We thought that we had 
escaped it; but man hopes, and seasons take their will independ- 
ently of human mecar o Aoe Regular as the seasons are in 
their succession, our reckonings are continually rebuked by their 
infinite variety. The present is full of vicissitudes and portents, 
to which we who now breathe upon this eventful planet are unac- 
customed ; and we must vex not only our memories, but history, 
to find the parallel. By sea and land, in field and tow n, the ele- 
ments visit us with adversities. The skater rejoices in the coming 
of his sport, and finds himself struggling among the fragments of 
the treacherous ice. The icy cold seizes the aged and the feeble, 
and the Registrar-General reports an unwonted rate of mor- 
tality in London. After long-continued rains, unprecedented 
in exact record—after a mild winter, we have a fall of snow in mid 
February, and cold so intense, that travellers, like the poor invalid 
soldiers on Dartmoor, are lost and perish. A steamer is on its 
familiar track between Liverpool and Dublin, and the thick snow 
curtain hung around it hides from its crew the fatal rocks. 

Strange aspects appear in the heavens—viewed with eyes how 
widely differing. In the Midland Counties they have seen a cu- 
rious combination of prismatic circles and parhelia; and meteorolo- 
gists are sent back to years long past for precedents—to 1630, 1698, 
and 1721. In Huntingdonshire four parhelia are seen, next day in 
Northamptonshire three—as though the phenomenon were daily 
recurrent. At one time these portents would have perplexed 
monarchs with the fear of change. And there may be still parts 
of Europe in which the adversities of the seasons will be construed 
by peoples, designedly kept ignorant, as a supernatural sanction 
for subversive commotions in the state. By the energy of free 
investigation, we have arrived at the faculty of viewing these 
things with wiser eyes. The state of knowledge has altered even 
since the day when John Hunter, “the Prophet of Surgery,” 
traced the development of life from the lowest types to the highest 
organisms, and studied the true basis of man’s laws in the laws of 
nature. To him aberrant forms were but new illustrations of un- 
erring laws, when seen in their broadest operations; and now, 
while observers in the Midland Counties are noting the parhelia 
ere they fade, as new data for the enrichment of patient and obe- 
dient science, the spokesman for the College of Surgeons is ex- 
plaining to a ade of students, old as well as young, how the 
accumulated knowledge of the day has confirmed the far-seeing 
sagacity of Ilunter. We are only now learning to appreciate the 
man whose once isolated thought is becoming the common pro- 
perty—whose inspirations are now oa prophe- 
cies are practical rules of conduct, more or less near to execution. 
It is true that we have not yet set our towns in order to undergo 
without large mortality the choleraic disturbances of the atmo- 
sphere; but we know at least the principle on which we are to 
legislate after nature, and the once dreadful portents are lessons 
more or less comprehensible in proportion as we advance in our 
schooling. 

If the season is extraordinary in its rigour, it comes upon us at 
We have had 
no previous experience of a winter in which the great bulk of the 
people has been so well off. Let us in this harsh season re- 
member that the wholesome purgations of adversity have aided in 
strengthening us for the present trial, while the as yet unexplained 
operations of natural laws have also contributed material strength. 
Working in the primeval smelting-house, which the modern sci- 
ence of geology has only begun to explore, the metallurgist Nature 
has furnished with the gold that has so opportunely lent its stimu- 
lus to the growth of the wages-fund. The double scourge of 
famine and pestilence, brought to Ireland by the deadly seasons, 
gave its harsh impulse to that emigration which has sent so many 
to become useful and prosperous in America and Australia, instead 
of coming over to England to load our already overloaded labour- 
market. As we underwent that old trial in tribulation and pain, 


| now to appreciate its uses, so may we now endure the cold and 


cible Orgon, and that therefore not only the moral purpose but the con- | 


duct of the fable is in a great measure borrowed from Moliére. However, 
it seems generally admitted that Mademoiselle Rachel has a fine part ; 
and that is a “great fact,” after all. Another fact is, that the Emperor 
and Empress honoured the first representation of Lady Tartufe with their 
presence. 

Les Euvres d@ Horace, a one-act comedy, written by M. Eugéne Pierron 
and produced at the Odéon, is not one of those little bits of antique 
classicality which now and then work their way to the Parisian stage, 
and look exceedingly Parisian when they get there; nor does it relate to 
pepe of Venusium at all. The “ Horace” of the title is a M. Horace 

ent, who writes a book on the emancipation of woman, but is cured 
by finding his own doctrines applied to his own wife. M. Pierron, the 
author of the piece, is likewise the chief actor. 


Grand Opera—on the occasion of their Imperial Majesties’ state visit, on | 


Tuesday last, consisted of Rossini’s Comte Ory, with an act of the ballet 
Orfa between the acts, and a special cantata, dedicated to the Empress, 
which, not being mentioned in the bills, was of course intended as a sur- 


Prise, Our Gallic neighbours do not seem greatly to admire this plan of | 


ilipping in a ballet between two acts of an opera, and complain that it 


sunity, Sandwiches, it will be recollected, are a luxury particu- | 


ly English. 


mortality of the season strong in hopeful faith. 

Charity lends its hand to alleviate the sufferings of the most 
helpless. Many, like Mr. Sheriff Croll, testify that their own com- 
forts remind them piously of those who are comfortless—that the 
cold which they feel not reminds them of the warmth which others 
lack. But while charity ought never to depart from the land, so 
long as human beings exist who are helpless in the midst of plenty, 
better sources of help are developing themselves amongst us. 
we are more prosperous now than at any previous season of equal 
rigour, it is partly through that aggregate of unknown causes 
which we call “ chance,” partly through the blessed effects of pre- 
vious seasons, and partly also throu i a better obedience to natu- 
ral laws—as in the disuse of artificial restrictions upon the change 


performances ot the “ Acadienie Impériale”—¢hat is to say, the | of commodities produced according to a natural distribution of 


their proper fields. If the bulk of the English people encounters 
this hard winterly weather with purses and stomachs better warmed 
than ever, it is because the eternal laws now manifested in these 
icy frosts, these snow-storms, and these parhelia, have been work- 
ing life for us ; and because in our own artificial arrangements we 
have come back so far to a simpler and truer obedience to the laws 
of natural wisdom. 
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STRENGTH OF THE FORCES. 


By way of satisfying the public mind, the Times furnishes an ex- 
lanation supplementary to Lord John Russell’s in the House of | 
ommons, when he stated that Government did not propose any 

increase in the number of troops or seamen above what was voted 

by Parliament before the Christmas holydays. The “ further par- 
ticulars ” supplied by the Zimes, which evidently speaks on author- | 
ity, give the following results. Asa course which would afford | 
defences with “least offence to Foreign Governments, but most in | 
accordance with our own constitutional practice,” Ministers resolved | 
to call out the Militia. The number of 50,000 men was voted for 

1852, and 30,000 more for the present year—80,000 in all ; and “we 

may take it for granted that a defensive force of at least 60,000 | 

volunteers, well equipped, respectably trained, and animated by the 
best possible spirit, will be available in aid of the regular army in 
the course of this year.” In regard to officers, the Zimes adds, 

“we have reason to know that vacancies exist on the muster-roll, 

which qualified candidates would at once, without any intervention 

of favour or influence, be admitted to fill.” An increase of 2000 

men has been made in the Artillery; “(a force which cannot be 

extemporized,” and one in which “a gunner may save a dozen sol- 
diers.” The Marines—a force so effective, that the want of sea- 
men-riggers has very little been felt—are strengthened by 1500 | 
men. The Zimes enters into an elaborate calculation to show that 
the total increase of the Army since 1835, “the model year of | 
ace-agitators and economists,” is in number 21,965; which has | 

n distributed—9890 to India, at the charge of the East India | 

Company, and 3448 to the Colonies; making an increase from | 

January 1835 to January 1852 of not more than 8627 in the home | 

force. But our Dockyard battalions have been equipped and | 

drilled, and “ the least decrepit of our Pensioners” have been en- | 
rolled. The augmentation actually given to the troops of the Line | 
since the close of the year 1851 amounts to 3223 men. The addi- 
tion, says the Zimes, is not inordinate, but we are entirely of opin- 
ion that as regards the mere numbers of our land forces enough 
has been done. 
Something also has been done, or is to be done, to strengthen | 
the Navy; besides the voting of 5000 men as a “naval reserve "— 
“‘ To avoid any dangerous inferiority in the Channel, it has been deter- 
mined that we shall maintain in our several ports a sufficient number of | 
screw steam-ships to form a strong home squadron; and it is anticipated | 
that the new scheme for manning the Navy will include some proposition for 

a Maritime Militia, or in other words, a force which shall discharge the same 

office in aid of our regular seamen as is discharged both effectually and in- 

offensively by the Militia of the counties in aid of our regular soldiers.” 
As to the details, therefore, we have no further information ex- 

cept of a negative kind or of a prospective kind; there is now “a 

cessation in the progress of armament”; and the Zimes thinks | 

that what has been done is “enough.” Now we have great re- 

spect for the information of the Zimes; but we may be forgiven | 
for saying that the judgment of that or any other journal will not | 
be accepted in lieu of a responsible declaration by Ministers. We 
doubt, indeed, whether an assurance from Ministers themselves 
would be sufficient. Of course they have the best sources of in- 
formation, and we do not presume that they are insensible to 
the responsibility under which they lie; but there are various 
kinds of responsibility, and a time is probably coming when the 
public would be very little satisfied to learn that the test of suffi- 
ciency had been left to the responsibility of a Home Secretary or 

a Minister of Education. The terms of the assurance are in them- 

selves not very assuring. We are told, that in lieu of a regular 

army a Militia is raised; 80,000 men being voted for that pur- 
se; but we find that only 60,000 are expected to be enrolled 
in the course of the present year—25 per cent under the | 
allowance. We then learn that the officers fall very short 
of the requirements in point of numbers, so short that qualified 
candidates would be admitted at once: a species of advertisement 
is issued, inviting them to come forward. We then have assur- 
ances that the force in these islands has scarcely been increased 
since 1835, the model peace year—not the fittest model for the five 
years since 1848. We are officially assured that it has been deter- 
mined to make certain arrangements in order “ to avoid any dan- 
gerous inferiority in the Channel”; but we do not understand that 
these measures are already in force; so that, for the present, the 
“ dangerous inferiority ” exists. Now it is well understood, we 
believe, that the Militia could scarcely be counted upon to bear the 
brunt of an invading force, and doubts naturally exist whether the 
proportion of the Line is sufficient for the service that would be 
expected from it in case of any invasion. In pointing out these 
defects in the information now vouchsafed, however, it is not our 

a to insist that these apparent shortcomings should be made 

good. What we have particularly to insist upon is—first, that 

















the assurance itself suggests existing deficiencies in the very | 


moderate plan which is to be carried out, and states no date when 
these deficiencies shall be supplied; secondly, that the assurances 
of sufficiency appear to be given on the strength of the authori 


t a 
of the Times journal and of some Ministerial source not svvaal. 


To make the assurance quite satisfactory, it ought to be given on 
the authority of the responsible military officers. 

For example—Is the Commanding-officer of any one division of 
Militia satisfied with the period allowed at drill; and does he 
think that it is sufficient to place his men in a serviceable con- 
dition ? Is he ready to declare that the force under him is 
effectively officered? Again—Is the Commander of the Channel 


Fleet understood to state, on his professional and official responsi- 
bility, that he could hold the Channel against any hostile force that 
could be brought into it? Is he prepared to say that all has been 


done which might be done at once, which would give his force its 
full available strength ? Is the Commanding-oflicer at each one of 
our ports, Portsmouth for example, prepared to say that the place 
is so fortified, so guarded by its ships, and altogether placed in 
such a position, as to be able to hold out against any force that 
might attempt to enter it ? And, to close with one more example, 
is the Commander-in-chief understood to declare that he is fully 
satisfied with the arrangements which have been made, in the 
form of soldiers, ordnance, and fortifications ? It is not for us to 
presume that the arrangements are insufficient. We hold that the 
Times journal has received information from those who are able to 
command it better than we can. But flaws in the information in- 
evitably strike the reader ; and he cannot fail also to note, that in 
spite of repeated expressions of curiosity on the subject, the opinion 
of the responsible military and naval authorities is not given. 


SIR CHARLES WOOD'S PECCADILLO. 

Ir is possible to be in the right and yet to be all the worse off, 
especially for public men. There is perhaps no one more un- 
popular than the man who is always in the right. We have man 
classic instances of it, from the time when Aristides was ostracized, 
and the immaculate Phocion sneered at the public which could 
not appreciate him. But most especially unpopular is the man 
who, mostly rather wrong, is “ in the right” for once, out of a 
splenetic opposition. It seems that Lord Clanricarde and Mr. 
Disraeli are correct, diplomatically and officially, in calling Sir 
Charles Wood to account for the language he used at Halifax 
about the Government of France a its gagged press; since 
Sir Charles is obliged to make a formal declaration that he meant 
nothing offensive to the Emperor. He is obliged, as it were, to 
cancel his indisereet expressions on that head, though he is_per- 
mitted to leave entondiel the indifferent argument in which they 
occurred. He was endeavouring to show that universal suffrage 
and ballot are not necessarily good things for the people ; because, 
in France, with universal suffrage and ballot, they have establish- 
ed the Emperor,—towards whom he meant no disrespect,—and have 
realized “ a gagged press.” The argument is a poor one, in any 
case; in the first place, because a nominal universal suffrage 
exercised under bayonets is no example of a real universal suf- 
frage; and in the next place, no one of any sense pretends that a 
mere statute extending the franchise and the ballot to the whole 
body of the people would cure all that is amiss in a nation. The 
finest statute in the world would work nothing without the spirit, 
intelligence, and will, in the people themselves, The result of po- 
litical opinion in France will depend 7 the French people, and 
not upon their statutes. Sir Charles Wood’s argument, at the best, 
was a poor amg SS me which embraced no very considerable 
truth ; but if he withdraws his criticism of the Emperor, what be- 
comes of his argument at all? If, with universal suffrage, the 
French people have established that for which he has so marked 
and emphatically declared a respect, where is the room for censure 
on that people or their franchise ? 

In public estimation, perhaps, Sir Charles Wood was not less 
liked while he was more unequivocally in the wrong. Technically 
he has placed himself in a more ve position; as a Minister he 
has disarmed Lord Clanricarde and Mr. Disraeli; but their arms 
were never very formidable. They were right precisely in that 
spirit or manner which has no great force with the public. Lord 
Clanricarde is seandalized at the free language used by Sir Charles 
Wood to his constituents in Halifax, but the question immediately 
rises, would Lord Clanricarde have been so sensitive if he had been 





| Postmaster-General ? 


So little, indeed, did it seem proper for him to feel that peculiar 
sensitiveness at the free speech of a brother Whig, that many sup- 
posed his notice of “question” to point at Lord Malmesbury; 
whose language in the House of Lords, as to “ the immense glory” 
of the first Napoleon and the authenticity of the third, did some- 
what scandalize the public. But it appears that a Minister in the 
House of Lords is free to praise the results of universal suffrage, 
although a Minister amongst his own constituents must not call 
these results in question. Lord Malmesbury, it appears, was 
technically in the right, while Sir Charles was _ technical- 
ly in the wrong. Perhaps the English people will like 
him none the worse for that. If we were to generalize 
upon the os case, we might say, that when a diplomatic 
and oflficial man is particularly in the right, he violates the 
general sense of the community; when he gets warm amongst 
his own constituents and becomes wrong, he deviates into sense. 
It may have been very improper conduct in Sir Charles to say 
what all of us are saying, but the English public will like him 
none the worse, not only for asserting their sentiments, but for 
being capable of an indiscretion. The common idea of him was, 
that he was a cold man of figures; as the common idea of all offi- 
cials is that they have no sympathy with English feeling. Now 

| the constituents of Halifax, and through them the English people, 
find that even a Chancellor of the Exchequer that was and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control that is can have his moments of im- 
pulse; and furthermore they find, that when he is most off his 
| guard, then, at the bottom of his heart, he is thoroughly English. 
_ The usages of office and the etiquette of Parliament may call upon 
_ him to disclaim his words, but the people will remember them. 


HUDSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


| 


| Histortcaty considered, the judgment delivered by the Master 
| of the Rolls in Mr. Hudson's case does not alter the state of that 
case. The judgment may be considered as a certificate, formally 
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expressing @ certain view of character, which was already the esti- 
wate generally adopted informally. The vast amount of shares 
appropriated y Mr. Hudson and his brother Directors of a Rail- 
way Company—the number he had disposed of as secret service 
money, to purchase the favour of Members of Parliament and 
others who were “too high-minded” to accept a bribe in money— 
the 1700 which he kept for his own use, as a humble token of re- 
gard from himself for his own merits—were facts perfectly well 
known, and facts on which the public had formed its own moral 
estimate. It was supposed, indeed, that the law which takes so 
small an account of moral right would scarcely be able to recognize 
the aberration in this particular instance ; and it was hardly ima- 
gined that a man so prosperous in the results to himself, and 
“making things pleasant” on so very large a scale, would be 
amenable to the responsibilities of ordinary law. Nevertheless, it 
appears that Mr. Hudson is called to account; that the law does 
rest its judgment partly on the moral quality of the transactions, 
and that it registers the estimate of his character in the form of 
the judicial declaration. Public opinion is thus authenticated. 
Mr. Hudson has, as it were, received a certificate of character from 
the Master of the Rolls; and henceforward, those who desire, or 
have occasion to investigate his character, will only have to search 
the records of the Rolls Court. That might be convenient, but it 
makes no difference as to the general public feeling. 

The judgment of the Rolls is no revelation to any of us; and 
none of Mr. Hudson’s former companions can steal, that before 
Sir John Romilly issued this judgment, they really did not know 
with whom they were associating. They knew it perfectly. In 
the meetings of directors, in the meetings of hotaiiens in the 
drawingroom, in Parliament—wherever the man of money went, 
there the general traits of his conduct were perfectly known, and 
the estimate of him was accessible to all; and those who accepted 
his hospitality, or his support in public, could have told what they 
were accepting and from whom. Now, if a man is known by his 
companions, reciprocally the companions are known by the man; 
and those who flocked to the drawingroom of a Hudson must now 
be content to take their share of the censure implied in the judg- 
ment. The Master of the Rolls condemns not only the man who 
was before him, but all those who participated in the profits and 
the enjoyments derived from the particular style of transaction in 
question. There were few of Mr. Hudson’s friends, socially and 
politically, who had not a guilty knowledge of the delights that they 
were sharing; and on all of them the shadow of this judgment must 
fall. 

There are not many characters more despised in good society 
than that of the “ tuft-hunter.” He is a favourite butt for sar- 
easm and ridicule ; and especially is it so with the wealthy tuft- 
hunter—the man whose humble birth is not disguised by natural 
tact, the man who cannot conceal the fact that the usages of 
luxurious life are unfamiliar to him. There always is some per- 
son who is the general butt of a society—cultivating him osten- 
sibly, and laughing behind his back. It is most likely that the ob- 

ject of this one-sided roasting is ignorant of his own humiliating 
condition ; he is the last man to hear the jokes levelled at him or 
his; and the half of the shame which already attends the social 
distinction that he covets and purchases is suppressed by his ig- 
norance. But it may recoil on those who fondle him and ridicule 
him. If the tuft-hunter is despicable, those who eat the bread of 
the tuft-hunter are still more Leapiesbie. If the spirit in which 
the tuft-hunter seeks to share the distinction of strangers is 
mean, still more mean is the spirit of those who accept the flattery. 
The worshipers are known by their idol. The stories of magniti- 
cent shawls to which the priced tickets have still remained affixed 
after they were transferred from the puffing shop-window to the 
shoulders of the buyer, may be ludicrous as levelled at homely people 
out of their place, but they are still more degrading to those who 
entice the homely people into society not fit for them, take what 
they can get of the said homely folks, and repay hospitality with 
ibes, political support with the cut direct. The judgment of the 
aster of the Rolls is no absolution for these social sins ; it makes 


N 


-no real demarcation between the future and the past; it is in fact 


acertificate, not only for the direct a of the judgment, but 
for all those who have participated in his life. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION: OXFORD TUTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Tutors’ Association at Oxford, comprising among its acting 
members the greater number of those engaged in the discipline and 
teaching of the University, is a body whose opinion on any points 
connected with the University is entitled to respectful attention, 
and must carry great weight. So, on the other hand, the deliberate 
recommendation of the Commissioners, framed after a survey and 
comparison of all the plans suggested, cannot be lightly set aside. 
These two bodies, with the same facts, the same variety of opinion 
before them, have come to contrary conclusions with respect to the 
advisability of admitting students to the University without re- 
ining them, as at present, to become members of some College or 
Hall, and to conform to the semi-domestic discipline of those 
institutions. It would be a very desirable thing if either 
party could bring the other by argument, and appeal to a 
Wider experience than is to be gained in Oxford, to come 
over and join in an unanimous decision. But it is more 
desirable than likely. Nor can we seriously disparage the authority 
of the Oxford Tutors by reminding the public, that they are all 
a He in College tuition, see therefore its good effects, and, on 
the old principle of “ nothing like leather,” are anxious to spread 
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and confirm so useful and familiar an educational influence, while 
they not unnaturally dread the introduction of a rival system, 
which proposes to do without what they know to be a valuable and 
deem an indispensable instrument. For the feeling is not confined 
to them; it is, on the contrary, quite a commonplace to point to 
the Collegiate life of our Universities as their distinguishing and 
most valuable characteristic; and this position is immensely 
strengthened by the fact that the Cambridge Commissioners have 
noticed only to reject the proposed innovation in their own Univer- 
sity. It must be allowed that the weight of authority is on the 
side of the Tutors and against the Commissioners. 

It would be presumptuous in a London newspaper to pretend to 
deliver a conclusive judgment between parties so competent to in- 
vestigate the case before them, and to view the proposed change in 
all its bearings. But we may be allowed to remark, that the ad- 
mission of this unattached class of University students is only one 
among many tentative schemes recommended by the Commission ; 
and that the simply experimental character of all their recom- 
mendations that + & to the extension of the means of University 
education is strongly marked. This fact the Tutors’ Association 
do not appear to have allowed sufficient weight to, though in 
the other schemes, all of which they have simply adopted from the 
Report of the Commission and indorsed with their approval, they 
contemplate the possibility of failure, and allow a contingent ne- 
cessity of retracing their steps. We can see no reason why the 
scheme which of all others seemed to the Commissioners to unite 
the most advantages with the fewest inconveniences should not 
along with the codrdinate schemes be allowed the benefit of its ex- 
perimental character. The Tutors say that it would violate a 
main principle of Oxford education; but they ought to remember, 
that this main principle is not an original principle, not even a 
deliberately-adopted principle, but simply the onesided development 
of a protected interest. Were we called upon to decide whether 
the Collegiate system at Oxford should be abolished, and a purely 
Professorial and University system substituted, we should cer- 
tainly decline the responsibility, and shrink from destroying a vast 
actual benefit for an uncertain gain. But nothing of the sort is in 
question here. It is not proposed to substitute one system for 
another, but to test by experiment whether they will work to- 
gether. The Commissioners, be it remembered, propose all the 
schemes of extension adopted by the Tutors’ Association and dis- 
cussed in their first published report; theirs is no onesided prefer- 
ence for their own pet scheme and a refusal to see chance of good 
in any other. There is moreover this to be said, that some of the 
schemes adopted by the Tutors involve a heavy outlay, and the 
construction of cumbrous machinery in the shape of lands pur- 
chased, buildings erected, teachers instituted, staffs of servants, 
etcetera, which, in case of failure, would entail a lamentable waste 
of money, and disarrangement of hopes and plans for life. The 
scheme which the Tutors refuse to discuss as utterly objectionable 
is free from both difficulties. It requires no outlay; and if it 
failed conspicuously or did palpable mischief, the remedy would be 
simply a vote of Convocation, and no Professor, Tutor, or keeper 
of a Hall, would have to begin a new career in consequence, It 
has the further—and to us the highest—advantage, of alone se- 
curing to the poor student the opportunity of economy without 
the stigma of a definite mark or badge of poverty. This one 
consideration ought to insure its trial. But it was not our 
intention to argue in favour of this particular mode of Uni- 
versity extension, as indeed the Tutors have not argued against 
it, but to insist, what seems to have escaped them, that it is, 
like all the other schemes, experimental, and cannot consequently 
have the very dangerous character which would alone jus- 
tify them in refusing to give it a fair trial. It is important, 
too, to remember that the University students proposed by 
the Commissioners are not to be left to themselves, but are to be 
under a strict discipline enforced by University officers; and that, 
on the other hand, the so-called College discipline is limited in fact 
to some very simple rules, such as dining, or at least appearing in 
hall, so many times a week, not being out of college after certain 
hours, &c., with, of course, decency of external conduct. We can- 
not understand that for the former sort of discipline it would re- 
quire great administrative skill to find effective substitutes; and 
deounay of behaviour might be nearly as easily enforced by Uni- 
versity as by College authorities. The public would see their way 
better in this controversy if they were enlightened as to the exact 
amount of fact represented by the phrase “ College discipline,” and 
sometimes ludicrously misrepresented into a strong controlling or 
a gently suasive influence, that powerfully determines the good or 
bad conduct of the majority of young men who are brought within 
its range. Nothing, we believe, can be more wide of the truth; 
though when exercised by men, as is sometimes the case, who have 
high character, great talents, and that wisdom of the world with- 
out which both are ineffective in dealing with young men, it does 
become a power for good in our Universities, which we should 
deeply regret to see lost or seriously impaired. All that we ask is, 
that bor a time students may be allowed to choose for themselves, 
or their parents for them, whether they will purchase this advan- 
tage at its required price, or endeavour to guide themselves with- 
out its aid. ot) 

Meanwhile, we hail the first report of the Tutors’ Association, 
as a fresh proof of the sincerity and practical earnestness with 
which Oxford is engaged in that portion of her necessary reform 
that lies within her own power: Parliament will not hesitate to do 
its share. 
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BOOKS. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON; 
IN ENGLISH LIFE.* 

Mr. Caxton junior has, he informs us, written his novel with the 
twofold purpose of making up the deficit in his annual income 
caused by the repeal of the Corn-laws, and of doing his part to 
counteract the effect of incendiary publications, by exhibiting the 
rural aristocracy, and generally the richer classes, in a truer and 
kindlier light than that which is thrown upon them by the dark 
lantern of Socialist, Radical, or Free-trade Diogenes. The second 
title of the work implies even a broader and more philosophic 
purpose. For while every English novel must represent varieties 
of English life, that which assumes to do this in a special sense 
must be intended to display the relations of one part of our social 
fabric to another, and to trace a wise design, a unity of aim, a 
complex harmony, in the whole made up of these varieties. The 
first of Mr. Caxton’s objects has doubtless been obtained ; the other 
has not been accomplished either in its wider or its narrower 
sense. Mr. Caxton does not specify the dangerous works to which 
his own is designed to be an antidote ; and he remarks in the 
course of it that it is easier to live down than to write down 
inflammatory class appeals. We are rejoiced to agree with him, 
that a kind-hearted sensible squire and a good parson are likely 
to do more in the reconcilement of classes than any books whic 

he can write; and the more, because he seems not to have master- 
ed the first element of success in his undertaking—a knowledge of 
the mischief to be encountered, and of the causes which have pro- 
duced it. It is not generally supposed that Socialist schemes or 
democratic rhetoric have found their way very extensively to the 
intellect and passions of the agricultural poor in England ; nor, so 
far as landowners and parsons have been the objects of invective, 
has want of kindliness and benevolence been the vice attributed to 
them. Cordial good-nature and a frank dignity are the popular at- 
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tributes of the “good old English gentleman”; and had such 
qualities been sufficient to prevent what is called, by a rhetorical 
exaggeration, in this country at least, “ the war of classes,” that | 
war would never have broken out. But, unfortunately, these very | 
country gentlemen—“ our territorialaristocracy,” as the late Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer is fond of calling them—with all their virtues, 
had a natural tendency to high rents ; and being in possession at one | 
time of paramount legislative power, they passed laws which gave | 
them artificially high rents at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. This is the origin of what was certainly a combat be- 
tween classes; but that is over now. How far English land- 
owners have forgotten that property has its duties aswell as its | 
rights and enjoyments, is quite another question ; and if Mr. Cax- 
ton wishes to go into it, he will find that fancy-portraits of a | 
model squire and a model parson are but dust in the balance | 
against the facts cnmentakte the words rural pauperism, rural 
ignorance, and rural brutality. If he wants to know—as he seems | 
to have rather a Pall Mall notion of country life—what these | 
words mean, let him consult Sidney Godolphin Osborne and 
Charles Kingsley, who are both gentlemen and parsons working | 
among the agricultural poor. 

Granted that a goodnatured squire, with eight thousand acres of 
land, arable and pasture, and not a mortgage on it, aided bya 

n with a decent income—or even one who can give to the 

“ res angusta domi” the dignity that high character, good man- 
ners, and intellectual accomplishments, will bestow—may do great 
things for a parish. The sagacious Mrs. Glasse prefaces her re- 
ceipt for hare-soup by the pithy direction, first catch your hare. 
So, we say, first put your unencumbered well-meaning squire and 
your phcenix parson in every parish in England, or in the majority 
of parishes, and then will be time enough to discuss what good 
may be got out of them. It is the burdened estates preventing 
improvement, and the parsons careless, sauntering, often with little 
more intellectual cultivation and much less practical knowledge 
and good sense than their farmers—these are the things that con- 
stitute the circumstances with which we have to deal in too many 
of our country parishes, and which have borne fruit in the fearful 
triad the consideration of which we recommended to Mr. Caxton’s 
notice. 

But our novelist does not seem to know what to do with his 

uire and parson when he has found or invented them. A con- 
siderable vagueness as to the daily life, business, enjoyments, and 
manners of an English village, must have come over the mind of 
Pisistratus while he was in Australia making the fortune which 
he, not prescient of Free-trade iniquities, was rash enough to invest 
in Uncle Roland’s acres; or, with the object he announces, he 
would ow have given us some more definite picture of our 
sweet country life, with its immemorial charms, ool of the duties 
and pleasures of a great proprietor and a country rector, than is to 
be found in My Novel. We always thought it spoilt the energetic 
moral of Zhe Caxtons, that Pisistratus should rush back to the old 
country the moment he had made a few thousand pounds. He 
ought to have become an Australian “gentleman”; that would 
have had significance. But now that all his agricultural experi- 
ence has not enabled him to invent a more novel or more useful 
function for a squire and his benevolence and his capital, than to set 
him employing labour during a hard season unproductively, in dig- 
ging a fish-pond that he didn’t want, we begin to suspect Pisistratus 
of being a charlatan, and that he neither knows nor cares much in 
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ra, 
his heart about agriculture, and country gentlemen, and the rural 
poor. It was not on the Palatine that Virgil heard the hum of 
the bees, or smelt the sweet thyme, whose music and f; 
have been for nearly two thousand years wafting the country—gy 
brightness, melody, and perfume—into close chambers, into walled. 
up cities, into crowded streets, and dismal alleys; and it is not jp 
Pall Mall that one can learn those secrets of the country which jf 
reproduced in a book would breathe from its pages May-bloom ang 
new-mown hay, calm delights, unwearying occupations, robust ang 
animated health—not even in the country, if one carried thither g 
Pall Mall mind and heart. There is about Mr. Caxton’s picture of 
Hazeldean and its master of the same name—Hazeldean of Haze}. 
dean—the rhetorical vagueness and want of detail which betrg 
the writer aiming at a generalization but having no knowledge or 
vivid sense of the particulars ; not that the sort of man is not wel] 
enough described—novels and London experience would serve for 
that—but there is no presentation of that country-gentleman life, 
with its accessaries, which is necessary for the attainment of the 
author’s professed purpose. Imagine a picture of our rural 
life with no tenant farmers, and this too by a man who professes 
to exhibit that life with a practical aim! But even the artist, 
were he of a high and conscientious intellect, could not omit g9 
essential a feature of the moral rustic landscape. In fact, My, 
Hazeldean of Hazeldean is described; and his park and house, 
and wife and sister, and parish-stocks and parson and bailiff, 
are described too,—and asa picture of still-life we have no objec. 
tion to the descriptions; what is wanting is action and dialo 
bearing upon the main purpose of the book,—for of action and di 
logue of the ordinary novel sort there is plenty, and amusing enough, 
The mere existence of such folks as our best country gentlemen 
and their families may be a startling novelty to an American, or 
an Australian who has forgotten the old country; and rural dis. 
content may seem to such a stranger at first sight unaccountable, 
though we are by no means sure that he would not fix upon that 
as its inevitable cause, with his colonial feelings about the relative 
value of independence and comfort. But one who pretends to be 
alive to the animosities of classes in England might know that he 


| is contributing no novelty when he simply informs us of the ex- 


istence of a cordial, manly, somewhat irritable, middle-aged gen- 
tleman, who is proud of iis eight thousand acres, considers the 
landed interest identical with the constitution, but with all his 
pride and irritability, and prejudice and narrowness, remembers 
that a Hazeldean of Hazeldean has duties, and does for “ his poor” 
all that his limited conscience and feeble inventive faculties suggest 
to him. These general characteristics of the country gentleman, 
as statistical facts, we are all familiar with. But our author fails 
both in his aim as social physician, and in dramatic presentation of 
his subject, when he contents himself with a vague general con- 
ception, and labels his dramatis persons, instead of developing 
them in action. The Hazeldeans of Hazeldean have for hundreds 
of years influenced directly the villages in which they have lived 
and ruled, and have indirectly contributed peculiar elements to the 
national character, and no slight bias to the national policy. To 
present this general truth dramatically, would be to make it felt 
and appreciated more profoundly and by a wider circle, and is an 
aim worthy of an English gentleman and literary artist. But 
to do this, he must show his type of the class in action, as 
landlord, master, neighbour, sportsman, magistrate, a _pater- 
nal despot in his village, a free and kindly man in his fa- 
mily, a gentleman and an aristocrat among his peers. For it 
is by action in ali these and more capacities that the Hazel- 
deans of Hazeldean are what they are; not by being dummies, 
with all these titles painted up underneath them. And what 
makes My Novel a more striking failure is, that an active life of 
this range and variety is more capable and easy of artistic treat- 
ment than that of most workers among us would be, in proportion 
as it is at once less special and mechanical than that of the profes- 
sional man, the merchant, the shopkeeper, and artificer, and less 
abstract than that of the statesman and politician. It deals on 
the one hand with natural objects and processes of production of 
vital importance to a nation, with agents, phenomena, and scenery, 
delightful to the imagination as well as interesting to the under- 
standing; while on the other hand, it has to do with the govern- 
ment of men, on sucha scale as to admit of that individualized treat- 
ment which gives the direct human interest, so difficult to realize 
in those legislative or administrative processes in which the masses 
are dealt with on broad generalizations, and regarded not so much 
as individual men, but as the constituent elements of blue books 
and statistical tables. To show all this living on the canvass, 
would indeed have been to do something for the order to which our 
author belongs by birth, estate, and county-membership. It would 
have been still more to the purpose to show how these same Hazel- 
deans, worthy and loveable race though they are, are to develop 
into the landowners of a new wra, and in increased knowledge, 
energy, and enterprise, are not to lose the old charm of frankness, 
kindness, and pride of gentlemen ; to make us feel how these coun 
try gentlemen may still be, as they ought to be from their position 
and antecedents, the leaders of agricultural improvement, the true 
aristocracy of an industrial people. But for all this, practical 
knowledge, and, what is more, genuine earnestness, would have 
been needed; and it was easier to write a novel of commonplace 
material dexterously constructed, and spiced with a proper amount 
of the old familiar sentiment and the new pseudo-Shandyis@, 
which is the merest reflection from books. 

If, leaving these country folks with the general acknowledg- 
ment, that, so far as description can be a substitute for dialogue 
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and action, they are well described, and nice points of character 
seized, and a pleasing impression of the Hazeldean family pro- 
duced, we trace the — of the author in the other characters 
of the book—exten ing through four volumes, but in quantity 
nearly equalling three ordinary novels—we confess ourselves ut- 
terly puzzled to detect any difference as regards aim and philo- 
sophie depth between this and any other novel by the same author, 
or indeed any “fashionable novel” of the day. W e have in addi- 
tion to the Hazeldeans, father, son, wife, and sister, and the par- 
son and wife, a Cabinet Minister burdened with a secret remorse— 
his friend Lord Lestrange, all that is charming, good, and elevated, 
put crushed and repressed by a regret dating twenty years back— 
ascheming young gentleman, a relative of the Cabinet Minister, 
and the villain of the piece—a semi-Jew baron, ci-devant solici- 
tor, who lends money and lives in “the first society,” and calls the 
Cabinet Minister “my dear fellow ”—an Italian nobleman in exile, 
with his daughter—another Italian nobleman and his sister, plot- 
ting against the former—a peasant poet, who wins his way to 
eminence, and turns out to be the legitimate son of a great man— 
an uncle by the mother’s side of the poet, who returns from Ame- 
rica with a fortune, and becomes a manufacturer and finally a man 
of fashion and M.P. for a borough: all these we have, a a very 
complex and interesting story is made out of their combinations ; 
there are even scenes of great power, of the sort that Macready 
on the stage could have given prodigious effect to: but the pur- 

ose of the book seems clean gone out of the writer’s mind, and we 
can conceive any novel of the season doing just as much and just 
as little to knit closer the ties that bind class to class in England, 
or to make one class appreciate and look with truer and kindlier 
eye on the others. 

Indeed, there are characters in My Novel, and there is a pervad- 
ing tone, which, so far from harmonizing men of different degrees 
and different occupations in our land, seem to us calculated, if they 
had any practical effect, to do just the opposite. Mr. Sprott the 
tinker, whose pleasure it is gratuitously to enlighten his rustic 
brethren on the question of their rights and the wrongs of the 
rich, is not a flattering specimen of the poor man political. But 
let him pass as a sketch and a scarecrow. Mr. Richard Avenel, 
the maker of his own fortune, the manufacturer, and Radical 
borough M.P., may too be a portrait from life; we do not doubt 
that worse men and yulgarer men have sat and are sitting in the 
House of Commons: but he is still an outrageous caricature, were 
he “liker than life,” because he is presented here as the type ofa 
class, and as the commercial analogue of the Hazeideans of Hazel- 
dean. He is the prosperous middle-class man, as he appears to 
the horrified vision of May Fair and Almacks; not even to those 
artificial eyes quite devoid of a certain rude strength and rough 
utility, but with all that, a singularly absurd, coarse, selfish, grasp- 
ing, tyrannical, title-hunting, and unpleasant “intrus.” Nor, 
broad as is the canvass spread, and facile as is the master’s hand, 
does that great “ — without which English “ society ” is a 
capital without a column, gain admission even to the back- 
ground of the picture, except asa group of undistinguishable grum- 
bling rustics in one corner, and a corrupt and equally undistin- 
guishable borough constituency in another. A deep and inbred 
contempt for the middle class would be the only interpretation of 
a picture of English society which ignored or only sarcastically 
noticed them, were it not to be explained by a defect in this 
author’s genius and sympathies, alike fatal to him as philosophic 
politician or as philosophic artist. 

And this is, that of the English world, which it is his vocation 
to paint and to influence, he knows and comprehends and cares for 
only the lightest froth dancing on the surface. We have seen that 
in his village he could conceive and describe his characters of 
squire and parson with their families; below this he could not 
even go by description, and he fails to exhibit even them as actors 
in the real interests of their lives. It is the same when his scene 
is transferred to London. Dandies and fine ladies—men and women 
upon whom life forces no serious duties, and who are not great 
enough to impose them on themselves—dress, talk, flirt, and intrigue 
upon his stage. Even the political life which is bound up in Eng- 
land with fashionable life he touches with the vaguest, dreamiest 

ncil, and as if none of the substantive interests and manly vir- 

es with which it is concerned had ever made themselves felt by 
him. He can understand it as an exciting personal game, more 
absorbing and more reputable than hazard, with great prizes for 
those who can win them, and draughts of Nepenthe for those 
whose youth has left behind it little but gnawing regrets. But as 
the highest form of business, or the serious passion of serious 
men, and the duty of those whose rank and fortune release them 
from the ordinary duties of the less wealthy and eminent,—we do 
not mean to say that he cannot form the conception or use the 
phrases, but it is not that view of political life with which he sym- 
pathises, or which his genius aspires to represeut among the va- 
rieties of English life. Nor, indeed, apart from motives, does he 
atically represent the life of a political leader. Here again 

he can form the conception, describe the man; but his portrait 
wants details—that is, it wants knowledge, his statesman does no- 
ing as a statesman. 
sented no models to the writer. His manhood must have been 
passed in the familiar society of political Englishmen of the higher 
rank. It must be that his genius is not receptive of this sort of 
experience; that it presents to his imagination no beauty or in- 
st; itis not available to him for purposes of art. Go even 


into a class with which he ought to be more familiar still, among 
the men of letters: we have in this book three distinct types from 


It cannot be in this case that life has pre- | 
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this class,—Leonard, the poet; He Norreys, the man who fol- 
lows literature with the diligence and sobriety of a lawyer; and 
John Burley, the reckless, dissipated man of genius, who is always 
out at elbows, eloquently drunk, and dies of delirium tremens. 
The two latter are ional marked types, and we know precisely 
the sort of men intended, if not the very men who sat for the por- 
traits. But this is knowledge we bring to the book, not knowledge 
we get from it. There is little dramatic power in the representa- 
tion ; we easily fill up features so strongly marked, and we must not 
put down to the credit of the artist what belongs really to the subject 
and to our own familiarity with aclass. Leonard, on the other hand, 
upon whom much more talk is lavished, remains in his poetical cha- 
racter a mere nominis umbra; not a characteristic of his genius is 
made real and intelligible to us; he cannot have been as poet and man 
of letters clearly and distinctly before the author's eye. Thus, even 
with those classes of society with which he must be familiar, he 
cannot deal dramatically: he has not the genius for presenting 
individual character, the primary dramatic faculty ; much less the 
faculty—requiring so much study, observation, and superiority to 
conventional prejudices, in addition to dramatic genius—of pre- 
senting class characters individualized, the distinctive features of 
the man moulded and coloured by the work he does, representative 
therefore of the social function and peculiarities of their class, 
true typal varieties of English life. It is needless to add, that of 
the working lives—and that means the serious portion of the 
lives—of the merchant, the manufacturer, the lawyer, and other 
“working classes,” not the faintest representation is conveyed. 
Baron Levy and Randal Leslie, who plot together against the for- 
tunes of their fellow “ varieties,” are the only “ working men” 
really exhibited in that which is their business and function. In 
a word, it is only the amusements, the pleasures, and the passions 
of the idle members of English society, which Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton has ever succeeded in painting. He cannot paint the busy 
classes, even in their pleasures and their family life and their 
passions—not even those who belong to his “ society "—because 
the serious occupations and interests of men and women affect 
their pleasures and their passions; and with these and the cha- 
racters they form he has no adequate acquaintance and sym- 
pathy. So, as we said, he paints the froth of society; and 
very gay froth it is, and very pretty bubbles he can make of it: 
but this is not reconciling classes, or giving a philosophic repre- 
sentation in fiction of the great organic being we call the English 
nation; and so far as My Novel pretends to be —— more than 
anybody else’s novel, anything more than a well-wrought story, 
constructed out of the old Bulwer-Lytton materials, the pretence 
is fabulous and the performance does not answer to it. We havea 
novel neither better nor worse than its predecessors; but we have 
not a great work of art reared on a basis so broad as a general sur- 
vey of English life in the earlier half of the nineteenth century. 

Would such a work of art be possible? A mirror that should 
show to a nation of workers—to a nation whose family hearth is 
dear and sacred, to a nation that is earnest, practical, grave and 
religious—its own life, complex and multitudinous, as it might 
reflect itself upon the imagination of a great poet, who to mascu- 
line understanding trained by observation and study should add 
the large heart and the clear eye to which nothing human is unin- 
teresting or blank? Homer did something of this sort for the 
Greece of his day; Dante for the Italy of his; Shakspere for the 
Europe of his. These men knew’ not such a word as com- 
monplace or low, except as applied to what is stupid and base. 
The broad field of human life was to them a field of beauty, richly 
clothed with food and flowers for the sustenance and nourishment 
of a vigorous imagination. Art can indeed harmonize classes 
when. the artist is such as these,—when, on the one hand, the dig- 
nity and worth of the various callings that minister to the con- 
venience and promote the improvement of a nation, are illustrated 
by viewing them as harmonious parts of a great whole; and on 
the other, when the men who pursue these callings are repre- 
sented with the interesting varieties impressed upon the common 
humanity by circumstances and education, but still as not having 
that common humanity obliterated and replaced by some ludicrous 
or mean features, characteristic, it may be, of their occupation, but 
not characteristic of men to whom an occupation should be a 
servant and not a master. Till art deals again as it did 
in its mighty youth with common life—with that which is the 
business of a busy struggling world—neither will art regain its 
strength and renew its youth, nor will common life reappear to us 
with the freshness and the sacredness which it had to the eye of 
those who first became self-conscious and burst into song. Dandy 
literature and superfine sensibilities are tokens and causes of a de- 
generate art and an emasculate morality; and among offenders in 
this way none has sinned more, or is of higher mark for a gibbet, 
than the author of My Novel. Such books as his, when the 
appear in their true characters, are judged according to one stand- 
ard; but when they come in the guise of — meaning and 
lofty aims, and give themselves the airs of being grand concrete 
philosophies, the judge looks at them in quite another light, tries 
them by a higher code, and condemns them accordingly, as well- 
dressed impostors, 


GISBORNE’S ISTHMUS OF DARIEN.* 
A sosourn at Carthagena, an excursion into the interior, and two 
attempts to explore the Isthmus of Darien, form the most novel 


; and attractive parts of Mr. Gisborne’s Journal. The book, how- 
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ever, is extended by an account of his outward voyage in a West 
India steamer to the Danish colony of St. Thomas, and thence to 
Carthagena. With direct observation is interspersed a disquisi- 
tion on connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a ship-canal, 
which is appropriate to the object of Mr. Gisborne’s expedition : 
he adds opinions on Negro slavery, Emancipation, the capabilities 
and future of the Blacks, with other topics even less akin to the 
object of his journey—a survey of the Isthmus of Darien, with 
a view to the construction of a ship-canal capable of passing ves- 
sels of any burden, either with or without locks. 

To accomplish this junction, no fewer than seven schemes of 
one kind or another are (or were lately) in agitation. 1. The Pa- 
nama line, which seems now merged into a railway, part of which 
is finished and in action. 2. A very long and extensive line 
through Mexico from the Gulf of Campechy to the Gulf of Tehu- 
antepec, an American speculation, but believed to be abandoned. 
3. The line by the river San Juan and the Lake of Nicaragua 
is that to which public attention has for years been directed ; 
because it is a regular route, and water communication already 
exists nearly the whole of the distance. Late surveys, however, 
establish the fact that the natural water-way is unavailable for 
vessels of any burden, and that the elevations between the Lake 
of Nicaragua and the mountains above it, are ——- higher 
than the level of the Atlantic and the Pacific. far as river 
communication is concerned, it would be better to cut canals to 
the lake than attempt to improve the navigation. The cutting is 
certainly practicable, so far as that the natural obstacles are not 
insuperable; but it does not appear likely that the project could 
ever pay, or indeed that under the circumstances of climate, 
insufficiently acclimatized labour, and other elements of cost, the 
money could ever (commercially) be raised. The fourth project 
wo commence at San Blas, and fall into the Bay of Pa- 
nama, South of the city; the fifth, starting from the Chirigui 

m, would reach the Pacific at Dolce Gulf; about either of 
which schemes we know nothing. The sixth proposes to use the 
river Atrato; a line long and unknown in its particulars. It 
seems liable to the same objection as that by the San Juan. It 
would be as cheap to cut a canal as to improve the existing navi- 
gation; for there is said to be an actual water communication, if 
not throughout, yet wanting only a few miles. The sixth project, 
and the seventh, have the general authority of Humboldt+ to re- 
eommend them, so far as the probable advantages of the district 
are in question. This seventh line is Mr. Gisborne’s. It has 
the attraction of crossing the Isthmus at the narrowest point, 
and of good ports at either terminus. If his facts, and still 
more his inferences therefrom, are correct, it is the most feasible 
of all the projects. To cut a ship-canal from ocean to ocean 
on one wt and without locks, capable of passing the largest 
vessels, moved by the flow and ebb of the Pacific, is esti- 
mated at a cost of twelve millions. By forming an artificial 
lake, by embanking a large valley at either end, and rising 
to the elevation of the surrounding highlands by locks, the cost 
would be very considerably less. But we agree with Mr. Gis- 
borne, that thorough is the word. If we are to have a ship-canal, 
let us have one which ships can pass through, without the delay, 
risks, and encumbrances of auhinen, and the expense of per- 
petual repairs. When we look at the failure of a similar attempt 
upon a small scale, the Caledonian Canal, and consider the various 
difficulties that may spring up from geographical circumstances, we 
are not so certain of success, if the canal were actually cut, as 
many people are. With regard to this particular project, we think 
Mr. Gisborne’s data are insufficient to form any certain conclusion 
upon. 

Mt the reader will turn to a map on which the Isthmus of Darien 
is laid down, he will find the Gulf of San Miguel in about 8} de- 
grees of North latitude and 78} of West longitude. Nearly oppo- 
site on the Atlantic side, he may find Calidonia Bay. These two 
places are the termini of Mr. Gisborne’s canal. The distance be- 
tween the two points as the crow flies is only between forty and 
fifty miles, from the tidal flow not more than thirty; the highest 

int of elevation only 130 feet, and that not for a very broad 

ase. Thus, the engineering difficulties are slight, if the inferen- 
tial facts be as Mr. Gisborne states: but upon that point we have 
great doubts; for the following reasons. . 

Our author asserts that the Isthmus of Darien has never been 
crossed oe by the Buccaneers who assisted the Indians against 
the Spaniards; but their account is useless in a geographical point 
of view. Be this as it may, nothing certain is known of the inte- 
rior, and at Carthagena everybody shrugged his shoulders on 
hearing of the intended attempt to explore it, such dread do the 
yet unconquered Indians excite. Nothing daunted, however, Mr. 
Gisborne chartered a vessel for Port Escoces at the Southern side 
of Calidonia Bay. Seeing nothing of Indians, Mr. Gisborne with 
some companions determined to land for an exploring trip, and if 
he found no insuperable obstacles, push across for the Pacific. <A 
range of hills running parallel with the coast had to be crossed, 
whose elevation was 276 feet. Beyond them the country was 
level. In high spirits the party set off for the opposite coast; 
fell in with streams, and finally with a river, which they followed 
instead of the ee and after four-and-twenty hours met some 
Indians, who civilly but firmly made them détenues, and finally 
carried them on board their ship, (for they had been approaching 
the Atlantic instead of the Pacific,) giving them a clear injunction 
not to return. One very important point, however, was esta- 


. » the volume of the Spectator for 1849, page 949, Humboldt’s opinion will be 
nd, 


| blished by this otherwise unlucky meeting. The Ludians cairied thy 
surveying party down the Calidonia river; and Mr. Gisborne 
found, without any search, that nature had made a gap in the 
Atlantic coast range of highlands, which removed all engineering 
difficulties on that score. Still undeterred, our engineer starte 
for Panama across the Isthmus; chartered a little vessel for the 
_ of San Miguel; ascended the river Savannah as high as he 
could; then took to a canoe, and when that was no longer ayai}- 
able, landed and pushed across the country in the direction of his 
former exploration. 

“ One sailor was left in the boat with orders to remain there until the 
next day at four p. m., when the provisions would be out; he was then to re. 
turn to the Etincelle for more, and wait until we joined him ; the other sailor 
came with us. Forde had a mountain barometer, and two pocket compasses; 
I was armed with a matchetoe to clear the way. AsI stated before, the 
matchetoes had not been ground, so that had not the wood been fortunately 
tolerably open, our progress would have been very slow, and my sinews 
severely taxed; as it was, we managed to make one-and-a-half miles an 
hour. The land was level for the first two hours, and then a gradual ascent 
brought us to a summit which, by barometric observations, was fixed at one 
hundred and thirty feet above the mean level of the Pacific. Several small 
streams were crossed in this ascent, all flowing in a Southerly or South. 
| easterly direction, and evidently tributaries of the Savannah. After crossing 
| this summit, and about five x te from where we had left the canoe, a small 
stream flowed nearly due East; following its course for more than a mile, 
we came to a considerable body of water flowing East, and gradually bending 
| to the North-east. We followed this river along the banks (for it was too 
much flooded to walk in its bed) for two miles, until it assumed a decidedly 
| North-easterly direction; the valley, as far as we could see, (two miles at 

least beyond the place we stopped at,) continued the same course, and the 
| direction of the rising ground satistied us that this river must flow into the 
| Atlantic. It is not much smaller than the Savannah, and about the size I 
should have expected to find the Calidonia six or seven miles above the place 
we first saw it in the Port Escoces.exploration. In one place it was evident 
that human labour had thrown the trunk of a tree across this river: the 
branches were lepped off, and the ends roughly squared, and laid on a firm 
part of the bank, with two or three feet of bearing on each side: a decided 
pathway could also be traced leading to and from this foot-bridge. 

“T was aware that the Calidonian Indians had their hunting-grounds be- 
tween the river of that name and the Savannah; and | also learned from 
themselves that they claimed no jurisdiction over the country the Savannah 
flows through, which is, in fact, perfectly uninhabited. I had no doubt, 
therefore, I was in the enemy’s country, and neither of us had any wish to 
fall into their hands a second time after the warning we had had at our 
first interview : besides, they were aware of our intention to go tothe Savan- 
nah, and I feared scouts might have been sent to the boundary of their ter- 
ritory to-watch for us. We therefore took barometric observations, collected 
a few geological specimens, and returned on our path.” 

Now it certainly may be, as Mr. Gisborne in his report to his 
employers states, that the river six miles from the spot 
whence he returned was identical with the spot he had reached 
from Port Escoces: but this opinion is by no means con- 
clusive. Astronomical observation would scarcely have established 
the identity, mere conjecture certainly not. We have seen how the 
party went wrong in their first exploration. When they turned 

ack as just stated, they lost their way, though Mr. Gisborne 
‘‘here and there” had marked the trees. In their wanderings 
they reached the Savannah at a point they had previously passed 
in the canoe without recognizing it; they descended it till stopped 
by mangroves, still without recognition; nor were they certain of 
the identity till they met the canoe descending as they re- 
turned upon their track. When mistakes like these are ne- 
cessarily made as to natural features immediately under the 
eye, inference on a distant view cannot be received even as matter 
of topographical information, much less as data for the outlay of 
millions. The only mode of settling the point, would be for an 
armed party sufficiently strong to resist the Indians, who do not 
seem to be numerous, to embark at San Miguel, the neighbour- 
hood of which is friendly or uninhabited, ascend the Savannah as 
Mr. Gisborne did, and then march across to Calidonia Bay, where 
a vessel should await them. If he is right, a day’s march would 
accomplish the journey, forty-eight hours if wrong. It would be 
an expensive trip, but better for the company than beginning with 
an estimated outlay of twelve millions or even one third the sum. 

Mr. Gisborne’s Journal is an agreeable book even in its most far- 
away topics; fresh and informing in its direct observations during 
the voyage; full of interest during the exploration of- Darien. 
The reader follows the adventurers with feelings akin to their 
own, and is carried back to the exciting narratives of the old 
discoverers, when every step might lead to something new. The 
Journal also shows the great importance to a traveller of some 
practical pursuit. Wherever Mr. Gisborne lands, the engineer is 
visible in his remarks on many things which others would over- 
look. The new Panama railway is an instance, though not the best 
specimen that might be found. 

‘“* Navy Bay is little better than an open roadstead, surrounded on three 
sides by a swamp. The town shows evidence of its recent origin, and of the 
enterprise that originated it ; it is situated on an island, and the railway 
reaches it on a timber jetty. We arranged to leave for Panama by the morn- 
ing train of the 23d instant, taking with us as few things as possible, as 
twenty-three miles of the road has to be crossed on mules. 

“ We left about ten a.m., (23d June,) and went twenty-one miles in two 
hours. I had heard a good deal of the difficulties this railway company had 
to encounter in crossing the first few miles of swamp, and the accounts are 
not at all exaggerated. Iam surprised the work was ever completed, even at 
the sacrifice of life which is known to have occurred. ‘ 

‘“* The first ten or twelve miles of the line is supported on timber piles, 
driven into swampy land of far worse description than I ever saw even in 
Ireland ; and when this swamp is placed ina Tropical climate, parched with 
sun for seven months, and deluged with rain for the rest of the year, with- 
out the means or appliances of a civilized country, the execution of the rail- 
way, even in its present imperfect state, is one of the most difficult engumeer- 
ing operations that I have ever seen or read of. It must be owned, however, 
that its construction is anything but permanent, and both time and money 
will be required to reduce ‘ maintenance ’ to a reasonable item in the yearly 
accounts submitted to the sharcholders. Its trafic is a BD 
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; rices, (we paid 32s. each for twenty-one miles,) and as lon 
ing chit the one ise hs must be high and the Spevuletion Bane 
The chief difficulty is got over, although only in a temporary way ; and it may 
be fairly expected that the remainder will be completed in two years, or per- 
haps sooner, in a manner more likely to be permanent.” 





HILL ON CRIME, ITS CAUSES, AND REMEDIES.* 

- this treatise on prisons and prisoners, (for such is really the na- 
rebar the work,) will be found the results of many years’ official 
experience as an Inspector of Prisons, and of much con amore 
thought and observation devoted to the treatment and reforma- 
tion of criminals. The amount of crime at present, compared with 
apy former period, and the economical, social, and legislative 
causes of that crime—as bad laws or insufficient education—form, 
indeed, prominent sections of the book; but the most important 
feature is how to manage and reform the criminals themselves. 
Sometimes the suggestions for this mp are convineing and 
simple, requiring little more than will to effect; for the only ob- 
stacles to be overcome are the love of patronage and importance on 
the part of justices of the peace and other local authorities. Other 

roposals will haye more to contend with, since they run counter 
to the opinions or prejudices of the public, and not only involve 
change, but in an unusual and some will say an arbitrary or “ un- 
English” form. To successfully carry out some of the ideas, would 
require rarer qualifications than can always be obtained: indeed, 
high qualifications are essential to most of Mr. Frederick Hill's 
itions, but he entertains no doubt of their existence. 


pro - : : , 
For purposes of producing a practical effect on a large portion 
of a that can give the most help to the author’s plans, his 


book is perhaps as well adapted as it could be; for, strange to say, a 
class of persons, embracing many magistrates, Members of Par- 
liament, respectable monied men, and country gentlemen in gene- 
ral, rather shrink from a broad, comprehensive, and terse exposition 
of a subject. Itis above and beyond them—“ too clever by half.” For 
a general impression upon the world at large, the volume before us 
would have been improved by a more artistical rhetoric,—not using 
that term in the current conventional sense of an inflated style to 
cover poverty of material, but in the more scholastic meaning of the 
word, implying the presentation of the matter, whatever it may 
be, in the most perfect manner. The great principle of Mr. Hill’s 
reformation of criminals is sufficiently mentioned in the course 
of the work, but he does not distinctly enough present his theme 
at the outset—that our system, so far as it can be called system, 
is arbitrary and artificial ; whereas we can only properly treat pri- 
soners by a natural plan. Take punishment and food as an ex- 
ample. At present the punishments have rarely any definite rela- 
tion to the offence: if the prisoner injures anything, he is 
not called upon to do or suffer in order to replace it, which 
would in his mind be associated with fitness and consequence; 
but he is probably punished in a way which excites the idea of in- 
open or revenge. Neither is his food made at all dependent on 
is own well or ill doing, or with the law which obtains in life, “ if 
a man will not work neither shall he eat.” 

“ Not only should these general motives to exertion be presented, but the 
daily and hourly one also which exists in the outer world owing to a man's 
food being dependent on his labour; whereas at present, in many English 
prisons, the food, for aught the inmates know, might come from the clouds, 
80 little is its supply connected with any efforts of theirs. Indeed, in none 
of these prisons is the supply of food = few on its natural footing; as will 
be seen when we deal more fully with the subject of dict.” 

The suggestions of Mr. Hill are too many and various to be ex- 
hibited in detail; but they are all based upon the principle of 
placing the prisoner, so far as may be possible, as if he were at large 
and under self-control. Le should, for example, be trained to 
labour, especially to out-door labour; and the sites of new pri- 
sons should be selected with a view to this mode of employment. 
If in health, his wellbeing in prison should depend in some degree 
upon his industry; that is, he should be compelled to maintain 
himself, and he should be allowed to dispose of part of his surplus 
earnings, and to reccive the balance at his discharge, according to 
the discretion of the authorities. At first the separate, not silent 
system, is recommended ; but, except in rare cases, he should be 
permitted to associate with his fellows during times of labour and 
even of relaxation. In fact, for the whole of his residence in pri- 
son, he should be placed as nearly as possible in the position that he 
would have to occupy in society if he obeyed our social laws in- 
stead of trying to evade them. 

This, of course, requires great changes in the law. In the first 
pm, the duration of imprisonment should not be for a fixed term, 
ut till certain authorities were satisfied of the prisoner’s reforma- 
tion; the present mode of short commitments being worse than 
useless—corrupting. In the next place, the suggestions would re- 
quire an alteration in the mode of appointing the governor and his 
assistants—mostly bits of local patronage and occasionally of job- 
bing ; and the grant of great discretionary powers to the governor, 

the chaplain, and the surgeon. A pecmaey Aa change in our pri- 
son-discipline would also be requisite, and some changes in the 
law. For instance, in Scotland the practice was to employ the 
prisoners, to let them draw a portion of their earnings, (which they 
generally sent to their families,) and to allow a part to accumu- 
late as a something with which to start them in the world on their 
discharge. The system was said to be contrary to law, and was 
discontinued, with a very mischievous effect. Again, Mr. Hill 
Would be disposed to revive the old Saxon principles of payment 
and responsibility for offences. Ifa man commits an injury to pro- 
perty, it should be considered not only a crime but a debt, and he 


should be made “to work it out,” or at least some portion of it. 
The mass of criminals are made such by circumstances, poem | 
in the ultimate parental neglect or bad example. Mr. Hill woul 
therefore render parents (where there are any, which is often not 
the case) res onsible to a certain pee extent for the offences 
of their children, unless they could show that they had really done 
their duty so far as they were able. 

The reader who feels interested in the important subject treated 
of in this work will do well to examine it for himself. Besides 
a full exposition of the topics merely indicated in this notice, car- 
ried out in their details, and supported by facts adduced from the 
experience of the author, and numerous other persons conversant 
with the subject, much curious information will be met with. 
English prisons, for instance, would seem to be the paradise of 
sluggards. 

“In most of the English prisons the time passed in bed is enormous ; being 
usually about twelve hours in summer, and from fourteen to fifteen in win- 
ter! This alone is sufficient not only to prevent the formation of habits of 
industry, but to engender absolute sloth, and even to enfeeble the frame; 
and is hardly likely to be followed by that practice of early rising so essen- 
tial for retaining any post, whether as an artisan, an agricultural labourer, 
or domestic servant.” 

The enormous cost of our prisons is a practical matter in another 
direction,—part of the lavish cost, no doubt, arising from our 
ceasing to build prisons, but squandering money upon architectural 
abortions, (even if style without re; to fitness were alone con- 
sidered.) 

* Under our present arrangements, after the erection of the outer wall of 
a new prison, and a few sheds to serve for eating and sleeping, a large part 
of the remaining work might often be done by prisoners; and under a ge- 
neral system of management, with a coi of well-conducted masons, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, and labourers, selected from the general body of 
prisoners, the whole of the work might be so performed. 

“The cost of building prisons is at present very great. On an average 
it cannot fall much short of 150/. per head, and in many instances it has 
been yet greater. The largest and newest portion of York Castle, although 
ill adapted for any good system of discipline, cost the enormous sum of 
200,000/., equal to 1200/. per head; an expense, however, I hope, unrivalled. 

* Except the prisons for l= under examination or waiting for trial, 
and the few prisons intended for hardened, violent, and refractory offenders, 
the buildings which I have recommended would not be expensive.” 

The following extract is touching, as showing how diflicult it is 
to eradicate the principle of affection in the human mind, 

“One essential qualification of a good prison officer is a sincere interest in 
the welfare of those who are placed under his charge. This it is which 
furnishes the true key to a prisoner's heart ; and if the officer have the other 
qualifications necessary for obtaining respect, his influence over his prisoners 
will be very great. x ; f 

“ It should be remembered, that up to the time of his commitment, @ 
criminal has often had no one to give him counsel or sympathy, no virtuous 
parent or kind relative to feel for him or guide him aright; and that there 
is, consequently, in his case, a void which is, perhaps, first filled up by a 
kind prison officer. This may account for the almost filial affection often 
shown, particularly by the younger prisoners, towards a good governor, 
chaplain, or matron. 

“Under the influence of this feeling, liberated prisoners, even those who 
were still in the abodes of crime, when attacked with mortal illness, have 
sent for Mr. Smith, governor of the a ae, as the only friend on 
whom they could rely; and hundreds of his former prisoners followed to 
his grave Mr. Brebner, the late governor of the prison of Glasgow, mourn- 
ing the loss of one who had been to them a friend, protector, and guardian, 
rather than a stern prison officer, and by whom many of them had been 





redeemed from a life of crime and misery. ; E 

“* Some prisoners appear to suffer more from the sense of shame in again 
encountering, after recommitment, a governor who had been kind to them, 
than from any other part of their punishment. ‘ All his care has been 
thrown away,’ ‘ He'll have no hope for me,’ arenot unfrequent expressions,’” 

Mr. Hill opens his work by an historical survey to establish the 
cheering facts that crime has decreased in absolute amount as well 
as in the atrocity of its nature and the audacity with which it was 
carried on. Old people, or those who are familiar with social tra- 
ditions, will recognize the truth of this last fact at least. Mr. Hill 
adds a curious anecdote of the former boldness of the felonry, from 
his own memory. : ; ; 

“So far as relates to the wholesale commission of crime, almost in de- 
fiance of the law, my own memory extends far enough to afford an example. 
When I was a boy there lived in the neighbourhood of Birmingham a man 
named Booth, who upon a large scale carried on the any ee of coins 
and bank-notes. His house was built in the middle of a heath, so as to 
enable him and his associates tosee any persons who approached ; and it was 
so strongly fortified, that when, as was sometimes the case, a party of police 
attempted to force an entrance, the inmates had time, before the work was 
accomplished, to destroy or effectually to conceal the evidence of their guilty 
trade. There was no staircase in the building; so that when one story 
had been entered, there was still a difficulty in gaining admission to 
another. c ; 
“ At last, however, adetachment of cavalry being suddenly moved on this 
stronghold of crime, where also long impunity had induced habits of care- 
lessness, and an entrance being promptly made by the roof, the police did at 
length succeed in discovering an unburnt forged note, which had been car- 
ried up into a chimney by the draught of a fire into which the notes had 


| been hastily thrown; thus furnishing evidence on which the principal of- 


fender was hanged, his accomplices transported, and the gang, after years 
of crime, effectually broken up. y ? 

“So little caution did this man think it necessary to use during the hey- 
day of his career, that he was in the habit of openly sending his base metal to 
be rolled in the adjoining town; and on one occasion the messenger being 
asked of what thickness it was required, unhesitatingly took out of his pocket 
a three-shilling piece, (then a coin in common circuiation,) and gave that as 
the gauge.” 
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Gertrude Cameron ; a Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels, Author of 
“ My Sister Minnie,” &c, In three volumes. 


of Convocation ; showing the latest Incidents and Results 


Last Gi _ 
of My ical Action in the Church of England. By Arthur J. Joyce. 
[A very ably written book, imparting interest by a quietly sarcastic manner 


to the dry matter of ancient Church law and practice. ‘The real object of 
the author is to show the impolicy of reviving Convocation, by proving that 
when endowed with more power of debate, it never did any good to the Church, 
but on the contrary produced evil. With this object, Mr. Joyce takes 
an historical view of the proceedings in Papal times, and till the total abo- 
lition of the Church during the Great Rebellion. To a considerable extent 
this summary is antiquarian or historical rather than practical; the pre- 
sent state of society and opinion so widely differing from that under the 
Plantagenets and Tudors, that little conclusion as to the propriety or im- 
propriety of reéstablishing Convocation can be deduced. From the Restora- 
tion to the real extinction of Convocation, the narrative is fuller; the re- 
semblance of those times to these being much closer, and the doings or ra- 
ther attempts of the clergy offering a fairer subject of inference as to what 
they might do or attempt now.] 
Sermons, Devotional and Practical; preached to Country Congrega- 
— By the Reverend J. Bandinel, M.A., of Wadham College, Ox- 
lor 
| tr yr texts, clearly and succinctly treated, with a view to the en- 
orcement of practical duties and the regulation of life, will render this vo- 
lume fit for individual use or family service. For this latter purpose, in- 
deed, the sermons are particularly well adapted, since they are founded on 
texts in the Lessons, and made appropriate to certain times of the year.] 
Self-Denial the Preparation for Easter, By the Author of “ Letters 
to my Unknown Friends.’ 
Hints for self-improvement in various ways, by the exercise of self-denial 
uring Lent, on seven subjects, of which Society, Intellectual Pursuits, and 
Work, are the most generally available. Sometimes the practical hints run 
into disquisition ; self-denial in personal indulgence, for instance, is chiefly 
coon) in discussing the question of whether fasting is really enjoined or 
useful. 
The Daughters of Zion. By Reverend S. D. Burchard, D.D. Illustrated 
with numerous Steel Engravings. 
[An American importation. It consists of the lives, or more truly of dis- 
courses on the lives, of the principal women mentioned in Scripture, from 
Sarah to Mary Magdalen.] 
Hellenica ; or a History of Greece in Greek, beginning with the Inva- 
sion of Xerxes. Part I. From the Invasion of Xerxes to the Sup- 
ression of the Ionian Revolt, a space of forty years, as related by 
iodorus and Thucydides. Edited by Josiah Wright, M.A., Head 
_ Master of Sutton Coldfield School, &c. 
a sy as a first reading-book for —_ inGreek. It contains from Dio- 
orus the account of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, followed by the easi- 
est part of Thucydides,—the masterly sketch of the principal events which 
took place between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. The pupil has 
thus an entire story of one of the most interesting periods of history. The 
carelessness and other failings of Diodorus are admitted by Mr. Wright; but 
he has chosen him for his easy diction, correcting his occasional errors of facts 
or words by notes. There are some very good observations on the grammar 
of cases; with a variety of notes, historical, critical, and grammatical, affixed 
to the text. The book would have been improved by a vocabulary, which 
can render the particular sense more precisely than a dictionary, where 
the pupil is puzzled by a variety of meanings. } 
Memoir of a Metaphysician. By Francis Drake, Esq. Edited by the 
Author of “* Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics,” &c. 
[A tale which embodies the metaphysical ideas of the “‘editor”; though 
as a system these are somewhat disjointed. The tale itself would seem 
intended to point the morals of the evil that may follow from bringing 
up a boy and a girl together, especially ifthe parents of the girl should try to 
get up a love affair for the sake of the boy’s fortune ; that man’s affection is 
more transient than woman’s; and that sensual excess may lead to actual 
insanity. The instances are too extreme to conduce to any useful purpose, 
and the latter part of the tale is of a preposterous and repelling kind.] 
Raymond Bury ; a Tale. Founded on T. Hood’s Poem, **'The Haunted 
ouse.” By Eliza H. Keating. Illustrated by Mrs. W. Ingram. 
The Chapel of the Hermits, and other Poems. By John G. Whittier. 
ap G. Whittier isan American poet, apparently of the Society of Friends. 
is religious tenets have directed him somewhat in the choice of his sub- 
jects, which often have an Anti-Slavery and Anti-Papal bearing. The same 
cause and a study of Wordsworth have rendered his style more sober than 
that of his countrymen in general, without in any way impairing its strength. 
There is poetical spirit in this volume of short poems, but not of the highest 
order. ‘The author is deficient in that genius and deep knowledge which can 
endow almost anything with interest. Whittier’s poems greatly depend 
upon some temporary interest in the subject, so that the reader as it were 
meets the poet half-way.] 
Sketches by a Sailor ; or Things of Earth and Things of Heaven. 
Commander in the Navy. 
[A series of incidents, real and striking in themselves—as a wreck, a man 
overboard and his wonderful escape, a criminal trial in Ireland. They are 
effectively told, especially the nautical narratives; but they are somewhat 
encumbered by introductions and conclusions, which religiously apply the 
subjects in rather a sermonizing way.] 
The London Clubs ; their Anecdotes and History, Private Rules and Re- 
gulations. 
{Historical and anecdotical sketches of the old clubs of London, from the 
time of the Mermaid, until the real convivial or social e/u+s were superseded 
by the modern Palaces; of which, and the objects of the associations, a 
pretty full account is given. 
gossipy style.] 


The Navigation and Mercantile Marine Laws 





Yonsidered with a view 


to their Consolidation ; also, an Inquiry into the principal Maritime | 


Institutions. By W. 8. Lindsay. Second edition, condeused and 
carefully revised. 

The Pocket Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Forster, of the Morning Post. Third year. Revised by the Nobility. 

The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. A new edition. 

Speculation ; or the Glen Luna Family. By Amy Lothrop. 


: PAMPHLETS. 
a Seon Ministries of 1783 and 1853. By Edward Capel White- 
urst, 
ety, and Income Tax. The Present State of the Question. By 
J. G. Maitland, M.A., F.R.S., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-law. 


The People and the Parish, &c. By J. Toulmin Smith, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, ., Barrister-at-law. 


Thoughts on Our Foreign Relations, By a Member of the House of 
Commons. 








By a | 


By Henry Rumsey | 





Recommendations respecting the Extension of the University of Oxford, 
as adopted by the Tutor’s Association. January 1853. (Reports of 
the Oxford Tutors’ Association, No. I.) 

Thoughts on the Oath of Abjuration, in a Letter to the Earl of Aber. 
deen. By a Member of the late Parliament. 

A Plea for the Princes of India. By John Sullivan, Esq. 

The Emperor of China v. the Queen of England. By P. ?. Thom 
Author of “ The History of Sun-King,”’ &c. 5 

A Refutation of some of the principal Misstatements in Gorgei’s 
and Actions in Hungary in the years 1848 and 1849,”’ &c. By 
Kmety, late General in the Hungarian Army of Independence, 

Homeopathy : an Attempt to State the Question with Fairness, &¢, 
By George Wyld, M.D., Physician to the Hahnemann Hospital, 


THE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On the 10th instant, the now ancient vacancy occasioned among the 
Royal Academicians by Turner’s death was filled up by the election of 
Mr. Frith; an artist than whom none fitter can well be conceived, if po. 
pularity and the talents which ensure it are the test. Mr. L. Stocks wag 
also elected an Associate Engraver. 


“ L ife 
George 











a SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


An interesting series of lectures on the history, trade, and manufacture 
of cotton, is now in course of delivery at the Society of Arts, by Mr. Fre. 
derick Warren, of Manchester. The second lecture of the series wag 
given on Thursday. 

After referring to the early notices of the manufacture, beginning with 
Herodotus, and continued by Strabo, Marco Polo, and others,—showing 
that there is reason to suppose that it flourished in India four thousand 
years ago in greater perfection than now in most parts of Europe; men- 
tioning the extreme fineness possible, which can make a pound of cotton 
measure 219 miles, and actually drawing a width of twenty-four 
yards through an ordinary ring,—Mr. Warren described the primitive 
method still practised by the Indian natives, and gave a striking sketch 
of the rise of the trade in England, from its mention by Lewis Roberts 
in 1641 to the present day. The great wra of modern improvements he 
dated from 1760 ; prior to which, however, the fly-shuttle had been in- 
vented by John Kay of Bury, and the drawing by double sets of rollers 
by John Wyatt of Birmingham. Lewis Paul’s carding-process, Butler's 
inventions, the drop-box of Robert Kay, the spinning-jenny, with Har- 
greaves’s ameliorations of it, Rees’s, Wood’s, and Crompton’s improye- 
ments, Cartwright’s power-loom, the application of the steam-engine to 
cotton-spinning, and various other steps in the gradual progress, next 
passed in review, illustrated by models of the machinery and their actual 
working ; and the lecture terminated at the stage when the first perfect 
thread is produced. 

Mr. Warren sides very decidedly with those who deny to Arkwright 
the merit of having “invented any one machine, or laid down any one 
principle” ; and gave a rather broad description of his knighting on the 
presentation of the congratulatory address to George the Third, together 
with the rest of “ Margaret Nicholson’s Knights.” Himself a working- 
man, and legitimately claiming his position as such, Mr. Warren possesses 
the qualities of a sound and popular lecturer; lucid rapidity, practical 
knowledge, and a vein of mother-wit. In every fibre he is a man of the 
present. Indeed, as a “ damnator temporis acti,” he goes further than 
we have any mind to follow him. Our working classes of some hundred 
years ago were in a state of semi-barbarism—their dwellings little better 
than wigwams—the literature of the time best left to discreet silence ; 
whereas the present era of England is the most brilliant in the history of 
any nation, and the cotton-trade her noblest title to admiration. We 
would suggest some measure in this line of criticism, and that the heay- 
ings of national mind or aspiration in other departments than those of com- 
merce do not call for disrespectful and even contemptuous comment. 











BIRTHS. : 

On the 6th and 7th January, at Elgin, the Wife of Mr. E. C. Pratt, of the Elgin 
Courant, of two sons and a daughter. 

On the 9th February, at the Chateau de Middachten, in Holland, the Wife of 
Major-General Charles Bentinck, of a son. 

On the 9th, in Carlton Gardens, the Lady Brooke, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Hatcham, the Wife of the Rev. A. Granville, M.A., the Incumbent, 
of a son. 

On the 10th, at Ardington House, Berkshire, the Wife of Douglas Viney Vernon, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 11th, at Sunderlandwick, in the East Riding of the County of York, the 
Wife of Edward Horner Reynard, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Oldbury Rectory, Salop, the Wife of the Rev. J. Purton, ofa 
daughter. 

On the 13th, in Audley Square, the Lady Rodney, of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 16th, in Eccleston Square, the Wife of Captain H. J. Codrington, R.N., of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 27th December, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Caleutta, John Vans Agnew, son 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Vans Agnew, C.B., to Fanny, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel R. Boycott Jenkins. 

On the 6th January, at Madras, Edward D’Arcy Evezard, Esq., son of the Rev. 
George Evezard, Minister of St. James’s Chapel, St. Marylebone, to Mary Juliana, 


| daughter of the late Thomas Haviland Burke, Esq., and grandniece of the Right 


The tiny volume is pleasantly written, in a | 





Hon. Edmund Burke. 

On the 10th February, at St. Mary’s, Brompton, Captain H. Wilson, of Hereford 
Square, formerly of the First Dragoon Guards and Thirteenth Light Dragoons, to 
Catherine Jane, only child of Captain John Cook, of the Royal Westminster and 
Middlesex Light Infantry, and great granddaughter of Henry eleventh Baron Teyn- 
ham. 

On the I4th, at St. Michael’s Church, Limerick, John Jervis Palmer, Esq., Com- 
mander R.N., eldest son of the late Captain Edmund Palmer, R.N., C.B., to Hen- 
rietta Fitzgerald, youngest daughter of James Bannatyne, Esq. 

On the 15th, at 4, Whitehall Yard, William Tomline, Esq., formerly of the Tenth 
Hussars, a grandson of the late Bishop of Winchester, to the Hon. Fanny Charlotte 
Gage, youngest daughter of Viscount Gage. 

DEATHS. 

On the 2d February, at Alexandria, Charles Robert Moore, youngest son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Moore, Canon of Windsor. 5 ‘ 

On the 5th, at Northampton, the Rev. James Flamank, M.A., and Senior Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

On the 7th, in Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, Captain Edward 

-R.S., &c. ; in his 59th year. : N 

On the Lith, in Montpelier Square, Knightsbridge, Captain James Gordon, R.N. 
in his 58th year. 

On the 13th, in Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, Sir Thomas Brancker, 
70th year. . oe 
On the 13th, at Moceas Court, Herefordshire, Lady Cornewall; in her 62d year. 

On the 13th, in Camberwell Green, Lydia, relict of the late Thomas Fynmore, 
Esq.; in her 96th year, 


John Johnson, R.Nw 


Kant. ; in his 
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lesford H G eral Sir Charh Imhoff; in his 86th year 
j at Day lesfor« ouse, General Sir Charles Imhoff; in his 50th year, 
o a he Cheltenham, Frederic Thomas Wintle, M.D., F.L.S., resident 
Physician to the Warneford Asylum, Headington, Oxford; in his 50th year. 
n the 15th, at East Sheen, Surrey, the Lady Charlotte Penrhyn; in her 5lst year. 
On the 15th, at Norton Court, Stephen George Lushington, Esq., late one of the 
Commissioners of Customs, eldest son of the Right Hon. S. R. Lushington. “e 
On the 16th, at Clapham, Surrey, Elizabeth Reeves, eldest and last surviving 
daughter of the late Rev. Jonathan Reeves, of West Ham, Essex ; in her 91st year, 
————— = ——- : 











Se act T TMA , AAVDIMD 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
” , Feb. 15.—1 lth Regt. Light Drags.—Cornet H. A. Trevelyan to be 
na ty purchase, vice Brinkley, who retires. Ist Regt. Foot —Lieut. 8. G.A. 
Thursby to be Capt. by purchase, vice Anderson, who retires; Ensign W. Bellew to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Thursby. 6th Foot- Ensign W. G. Annesley to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Robertson, who retires. 9th Foot : Lieut. J. H. Lothian to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Fenton, who retir Ensign W. Daunt to be Lieut. by 
urchase, vice Lothian. 15th F oot —Licut. C. T. De Montenach to be Capt. without 
Purchase, vice Graves, dec.; Ensign R. R. Moore to be Lieut. without purchase, 
Lt De Montenach. 19th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. T. Unett to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Calley, who retires ; Lieut. F. C. Ashworth to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Unett; Ensign G. R. Beadon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ashorth, 25th Foot— 
Lieut. D. J. Dickinson, from half-pay of the 2d Foot, to be Lieut. vice F. J. B. 
Priestly, promoted, W ithout pure hase, to an l natt. Company; Ensign W. R. Goodall 
to be Lieut. by purchase, Vice Dic kinson ; Ensign C. G. Harison, from the 69th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Goodall. A 57th Foot—Lieut. W. F. Jones to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Monro, who retires ; Ensign A. M. Earle to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jones. 
63d Foot—Ensign Ww. J. A. Stamer has been permitted to retire from the ser- 
vice by the sale of his commission. 67th Foot—Major T. E. Knox, from the 3d 
West India Regt. to be Major, vice Murray, who exchanges. 
lst West India Regt.—Ensign E. Patterson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Jones, dec.; Ensign G 2 Miller to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Searle, promoted. 
2d West India Regt.— Capt. H. W. Whitfield tobe Major, by purchase, vice Elliott, 
who retires; Lieut. J. O. Bovill to be Capt. by purchase, vice Whitfield. 3d West 
India Regt.—Major S. H. Murray, from the 67th Foot, to be Major, vice Knox, who 
exchanges. 
pomannc e 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, Fi bruary 15. 

Parrxersiirs Dissotvev.—J. and W. M‘Cutcheon, Wellington Street, London 
Bridge, commission-agents—Gater and Wreyford, Forgudy, Devonshire, glass-dea- 
jers—Bullivant and Willders, Old Bailey, attornies—Stokes and Davies, Wrexham, 
coach-builders— Duckworth and Heap, Oswaldiwistle, Lancashire, cotton-spinners— 
Simpkin and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, stationers; as far as regards R. Marshall— 
Logan and Parker, Birkenhead, hair-dressers—Boyes and Saffell, Abchurch Lane, 
accountants—Windeyer and Cackett, Chatham, booksellers— Balmforth and Co. 
Hull, iron-manuiacturers-—Jackson and Slaymaker, Southampton Street, Strand, 
boot-makers— Weston and Co. Silver Street, shirt-makers— Chambers and Co, East 
Harding Street, type-founders; as far as regards C. Aylard and J. Curtis— Marsh 
and Co. Leadenhall Street, shippin nts—Vivian and Co. Cramborne, Cornwall, 
jron-founders— Hutton and Co. Newgate Street, fringe-manufacturers ; as far as re- 

is T. O. Hutton— Brayshaw and Sons, Leeds, dyers; as far as regards F. Bray- 
shaw—W. and R. Keates, Uttoxeter, ironmongers—Finch and Co. Liverpool, mer- 
chants—Smith and Co. Canonbury, florists—‘Tinsley and Danks, Tividale, nail-ma- 
nufacturers— W. and T. Edwards, Liverpool, cigar-manufacturers— Hedge and Co. 
Halkin Wharf, Pimlico, coal-merechants ; and Ward and Co. Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, wine-merchants—Abud and Kitching, Conduit Street, goldsmiths 
Asquith and Co. Castleford and Allerton Bywater, Yorkshire, earthenware-ma- 
nufacturers; at Castleford, as regards R. Gill and G. Dibb, and at Allerton By- 
water, as faras regards A. Asquith, I. Ford, and A. Blackmoore—Whittell and 
Cookson, Hudderstield, colliers— Hawkins and Randall, Portman Street, surgeons— 
Cunningham and Way, Liverpool; and Way and Co. Montreal, merchants—Wors- 
wick and Nutt, Leicester, coal-merchants— Phillips and Gething, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, iron-merchants—Rhodes and Co. Worksop, brewe Bishop and 
Co. limestone-merchants—Capner and Warren, Birmingham, die-sinkers— Lomax 
and Gunyon, Water-works Chambers, St. Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds, civil engineers— 
H. and C. Thomas, Birmingham, ironmongers—-Willocks and Co. Montrose, clo- 
thiers; as far as regards G. Hall— Young and Co, Glasgow and Valparaiso; and O. 
Grundy and Co. Manchester; as far as regards O. Grundy, Glasgow and Valparaiso, 
and G. R. Young, Manchester. 

Bawxrupts.— Ricnarp Srocx, Jonn and Epwarp Merson, Stratford, coal-mer- 
chants, to surrender Feb. 25, April 1: solicitors, G. and FE. Hilleary, Fenchurch 
Street; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Gronrer Stoney, Whittlesea, dra- 
per, Feb. 24, March 24: solicitor, Jones, Sise Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Ba- 
singhall Street—Humruney Grover, Ealing, grocer, Feb. 25, April 1: solicitor, 
Johnson, Gray’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Jane Emma 
Srence, Ladbroke Square, Notting Hill, schoolmistress, Feb. 25, April 1: solicitor, 
Vaughan, Porteous Rd. Paddington Green ; official assig., Whitmore, Basinghall 8. 

Diviperps.— March 8, Hayes, St. John’s Lane, stereoty pe-founder— March 8, Marks, 
Mortimer Stieet, upholsterer— March 8, Kretzschmar, King Square, jeweller—March 
10, Steele, Spotland Bridge, Lancashire, brewer— March 10, Lingson, Heaton Nor- 
ris, joiner— March 10, Robinson, Shavington-cum-Gresty, Cheshire, cheese-factor— 
March 10, Worrall and Williamson, Liverpool, merchants —March 7, Deane, Liver- 

i, chemist — March 8, Porter, Chester, attorney— March 9, Hadland, St. Helen's, 
ncashire, glass-inanulacturer— March 8, Smith, Liverpool, tailor. 

CertiricatEs.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—March 17, Warren, Ramsgate, stationer— March 15, Clarke, Walham 
Green, gardener— March 15, Collier, Hatton Garden, bookbinder—- March 9, Oliver, 
Liverpool, draper. 

Deciarations or DivipENDs.- 
of 24d. any Tuesday; Lee, Manchester 




















Monkman, Oldham, cotton-spinner; further div. 
Warren, Macclesfield, silk-dyer; further 
div. of 1s. 3d. any Tuesday; Lee, Manchester—Witty, Louth, Lincolnshire, draper; 
first div. of 3s.4d. any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—Hollingsworth, Hull, shipowner ; 
first div. of 6d. any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—Brown, Hull, flax-spinner; first div. 
of 1s. 9d. any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull 

Scorcu SrquesTRATIONS.— Mungall, Glasgow, spirit-dcaler, Feb. 21, March 4— 
Hutchison, Glasgow, manufacturer, Feb. 21, March 14— Mackay, Scourie, Suther- 
land, merchant, Feb. 18, March 18— Ross and Bowman, Glasgow, pianoforte-makers, 


Feb, 18, March 11. 
Friday, February 18. 





PartNERsuirs Duissoiven. 
Wigan, booksellers— Dunn and Smith, Manchester, auctioneers—J. and W. Green, 
Oldbury, house-agents—Koyse and Co, Manchester, hat-manufacturers— Barelay 
and Co. Liverpool, merchauts—Rathmell and Richardson, Whitty, Yorkshire, coach- 
makers—Smith and Eady, Chertsey, surg-ons—Rennie and Co. Liverpool, ship- 
builders—Jeffrey and Co. Allen's Court, Oxford Street, wire-workers —Lunell and 
Co. Bristol—H. and J. Webb, Worcester, merchants 
quay, glass-dealers— Drolenvaux and Stahlschmidt, Mark-lane, 

ANKRUPTS. —Isaac Unwin, Poland Street, builder, to surrender March 1, April: 
solicitor, Rivolta, Hart Strect; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street— 
Henry MANNINGTON Morgan, Reading, ship-owner, March 7, April 6: solicitors, 


ship-agents. 


THE SPECTATOR. 








| 
Clark and Morris, Liverpool—Birch and Pollard, | 


Garter and Wreford, Tor- ! 


Freeman and Bot! amley, Coleman Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall | 


Street—Wintiam Boorn, Morpeth Terrace, Hackney Road, iron-merchant, M arch 
2, April 6: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise’Lane ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street 
—Joun Davis, Colney Hatch, victualler, Feb 26, April 9: solicitors, Ashurst and Son, 
Old Jewry ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers — Ront 
Street, City, warehouseman, March 4, April 12: solicitors, Linklater, Sise Lane; 
Official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane— Ricuanp Parkes Hunt, Kidderminster, 
osier, March 2, April 15: solicitors, Saunders and Son, Kidde.minster; Motteram 
and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham— Danie. Date, Kids- 
grove, Staffordshire, builder, March 9, 30: solicitors, Llewellyn, Tunstall; 
and Hodgson, Birmingham; official assiguee, Christie, Birmingham—Groror 
Henry Tyerman, Plymouth, hosier, Feb. 26, Mareh 24: 
Co. Aldermanbury ; Overbury, Frederick's Place; Litt 


and Billing, Devon- 


¢ BeenxanDd, Adle | 


solicitors, Sole and | 


| 


rt; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter—Henry Canninos, Market Lavington, | 


iltshire, plumber, March 1, 3!: solicitors, Neate, Devizes; Abbot and Lucas, 
Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol-Jounx Lescu, Newton Moor, Cheshire, 
shopkeeper, March 1, 22: solicitor, Buckley, Ashton-under-Lyne ; official 
Grorck ArMstTrone, South Shields, builder, Feb 








Fraser, Manchester March 
12: solicitors, Philipe, Gray’s Inn Square; Bagnal, Durham; official assignee, 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Luke Jacorr, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-manu- 
facturer, March 7, April 4: solicitors, Sykes, Huddersfield; Bond and Barwick, 
ds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Witi1aM Suaw, Lincoln, bookseller, March 

2: solicitor, Tweed ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 
Diviperps.— March 12, Fyffes, Howford Buildings, Fenchurch Street, merchants 
~March 11, Adams, Bow, engineer—March 12, Feeny and Gard, St. Martin’s 





assignee, | 


| 
} 
| 
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Lane, woollen-drapers— March 12, Ekin, Cambridge, spirit-merchant—March 12, 
Hodge and Culpin, New Cxford Street, tailors—March 12, Brett, Portsea, grocer— 
March 11, Stratton, Aylesbury, trader—March 12, Bateman and Hardwicke, C 
Street, printers— March 16, Severs, Basinghall Street, warehouseman— March 15, 
Burghart, Clifford Street, Bond Street, tailor—March 12, Court and Co. Savage 
Gardens, merchants— March 15, May and Co. Norwich, soap-manufacturers— March 
11, Norman, Penketh, Lancashire, sail-cloth-manufacturer— March 11, G. and 8, 
Pim, Birkenhead, merchants— March 3, Threlfall, Liverpool, banker. 

Cerriricares.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 11, Crossley, Noble Street, silk-warehouseman— March 17, Casey, 
Baker Street, outfitter—March 11, Emmens, Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, corn- 
dealer— March 11, Gardner, Woolwich, ironmonger— March 11, Grouse and Sanders, 
Oxford Street, tailors—March 1], Robinson, Grand Junction Terrace, Edgeware 
Road, upholsterer. 

DecLARATIONs OF Divipenps.—Cooper, Paull Road, Notting Hill, clerk; fourth 
div. of 2s. Feb. 24, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
Atwood, America Square, merchant; first div. of 10jd. any Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Everett, High Holborn, engineer; second div. of 1s. 4d. any 
Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Lake, Fleet Street, printer; third div. of 
10jd. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Knowles, Queen Street, Mayfair, 
banker; first div. of 13-16d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS.—Macpherson, Arbroath, merchant, Feb. 28, March 28— 
Scott, Leith, merchant, Feb. 24, March 17—Pettigrew, Glasgow, builder, Feb. 22, 
March 15—M‘Intosh, Craigie Park, Perth, gardener, Feb. 24, March 24—Hunter, 
Lockerbie, ironmonger, Feb, 22, March 19—Macdowall, Glasgow, writer, Feb, 22, 
March 15. 

















PRICES CURRENT. 
FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wrednes.| Thurs. I riday. 


peseseoesl 99} 993 99 998 99 
eoccee 9s 993 99 993 | «(99 








BKITISH 


3 per Cent Consols. 
Ditto for Account . 
3 per Cents Keduced 








1005 | 100) 








) 
. 1ooh 100; 100) 
3) per Cents ...... . -! 1035 | Wa} | 1035 | 1038 | 103) 
Long Annuities . ** /|— 6 64 | — 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent...... 2272 | 228 | 228 228 228 
India Stock, 10) per Cent...... j— i 206 = «CO i— 269 
Exchequer Bills, 1}. per diem -|55pm.| 52 | 30 | ‘| 
~— —_—- 60 pm. — 





India Bonds 3 per Cent ......6-e-eeeeeee —_— | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ¢nding Friday Evening.) 








































































Austrian... -6p.Ct; —— | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct. 109 
Belgian s4— | ——— — | MeXICAN «.cceeereeees s=— 233 
Ditto 23— | — |) Mississippi 6 — _— 
Brazilian .... 5-— -s | New York.... o+-5 — | 92) ex a, 
Buenos Ayres t= 63 OhiO ..s000 vee tt — — 
Chilian ...... 6 — — | Pennsylvania . t= _— 
Danish . rd | 1073 | Peruvian.... tt — 104 
Ditto... 3— |} —_ | Portugucse it — —— 
Dutch +3) — 654 Ditto. ... t= —_ 
Ditto 4— |! 98; | Russian 5 — 120 
French . 3 — | - } Ditto. ff — 104 
Ditto.... -44— | 105f, Sardinian . 5 = 95 
Indiana. it =- —_— Spanish .....+seeees oS = 48} 
Tilinois .......66+ &t— | —_ Dittu New Deferred i= 23, 
Louisiana | Sterling). 5 -— — Ditto (Vassive)..... . 5 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — | —— Venezuela .....seceeerees ° —_— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | 3aN Ke— 
Caledonian ...000sccesereceverees 653 Australasian.......- eseeee oeeee 85 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 78 British North American. ° —_— 
Eastern Counties ....... | 13} Colonial ...eceresereees . _ 
Great Northern . ....ceceeeseeeee | 794 Commercial ef London .. . —_ 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 108) | London and Westminster . . 36 
Great Western ..... oe a 91) London Joint Stock...... ° 21 
Hull and Selby .... ed National of Ireland .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshir | 7% Nationa) Provincial.. —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......+.-+ — Provincial of Ireland, 48 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. |105) ex d. Union of Australia... ee 72 
London and Blackwall,.... «+++. 9 Union of London... ...++0+« eevee 7 
London and North-western ......| | Mines— 
Midland .... | 78 Brazilian Imperial ....... coos * 4 
North British . | 36) Ditto (St. John del Rey). —_— 
Scottish Centra | 1024 Cobre Copper . 404 ex 4. 
South-eastern and Dover . sl Nouveau Monde,...... . eve 23 
South-Western ....sccecececeee ‘ vs MiscELianzrovs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... Tih Australian Agricultural .......++ 248 
York and North Midland ........ 61 Camada ....cccceecscene +. 
Duocks— General Steam 
East and West India. ......+++++. 163 Peninsuler and Oriental Steam . 86h 
London ... ee 129 Royal Mail Steam........+. eens 
St. Katherine 99 | South Australian .. 584 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Purtugal Pieces 0 0 0 
New Dollars ......seceeeeeee -O 411} 
Silver in Bars, Standard 05 1} 


Copper, liritish Cakes£126 0 0 ., 0 
Iron, Welsh iars..... 9 e 
Lead, british Pig..... 

| Steel, Swedish heg... 20 0 0.,. 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 18. 
s | 


& & & 8 
Maple..... 34to0 35 | Oats, Peed ., 17 to 18 





a & . 4s. 
Wheat, R.New 40to42) Rye ....0.5. Btod2 












Pine 42—44 Marley ... —27 White .... 35-38 Fine ., 18-19 
Old 42—i Malting Hs Boilers ... 38-40 Poland ... 19—20 
White «» 46—48 | Malt, Ord, — 65 | Beans, Ticks | Pine .. 20—21 
Fine ....+.. is—52 Fine ... — 60 GE cocccee 7} Potato ..00 238-24 





Super. New. 52—54 | Peas, Hog .. Pine .. 24—~25 
WEEKLY AVERAGE, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
For the Week ending Feb. 12. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat... 45s. 94. | Rye os. sis. 2d.) Wheat - 45s. 2d. | Rye..... eevee 308,114, 
8 | Beans . .) ae } Barley 31 65 Beans «.++0. 34 10 
6 | Peas 31 6(«68 Oats ceccnce 18 5 Peas. . tl 8 





FLOU kK. ; PROVISIONS, 










Town-made .....++++++ per sack 46s. to 49s. | Butter—Hest Fresh, lis. per doz. 
BECOMES 2... cccccccccevecececess is — 46 Carlow, 4. 4s, to 41, 8s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 40 — 43 | Bacon, Irish sssseseress per cwt. 58s, to 60s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshire . ee -~ —7 
American .. -+-per barrel 23 2s Derby Plain .... + 4 — 68 
Camadian ......60es000. eos Hams, York eceee oe — 
Bread, 6)d. to 8d. the dtb. loaf. | Eggs, Prem 8». Od. to 18%, Od, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoatse anp LeapEnnatt." SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 



























s. d. ad. « 4d. «. a. sd 46, 4, SMITHFIALD. 

Reef .. 2 6t0 3 Ot3 6 2 §8to310to4 2 Friday. Monday, 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 2 40—4 8—5 2) Beasts, 730 ..... 3,961 
Veal .. 3 4-4 O— 4 4 ase 210—31l0—4 8) Sheep. 2,530, . lee 
Pork .. 3 2—3 B—4 4 serve 3 4— 31 — 4 O | Calves 230 reese 152 
Lamb... 0 O— 0 O—0 O osc. 0 O— DO O— O O | Pigs... WO rene. 275 

* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
WOOL. 

Kent Pockets...... 96s. to 112s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per lb. 164, to 17@, 
Choice ditto .. 100 — 160 | Wether and Ewe.....6.+eeseee -M—-b 
Sussex ditto .. 95 — 8 /|Leicester Hogget and Wether is — 13 
Farnham ditto 0 — © | Pine Combing.........+0++6 13s — 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CumBERLAND. SMITHFIELS Wuirrcuartt, 

Hay, Good ...cececesecees BSs. TO OOS. cecerccesces TRS. CO BOS. cecceeeeees 72s. to 80s, 
Inferior 63 — 80 60 — 65 63 — 70 
New. o-— 0 o-— 0 o-— @ 
Clover .....+00 98 —105 93 — 95 909 —100 
Wheat Straw 30 — 3 26 — 30 2 — 30 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 

Rape OU ..cscececeeveee per ewt. £117 6 |Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb.0s, 10)4. to 1s. od, 

Ketined . eo 38 @ Congou, fine ..... cocccee 1 hm 3 0 


Pekoe, tlowery.......... 13 =— 4 @ 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 60s. to 90s, Od, 
Good Ordinary ....... cacee 47 — 488, Ody 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 25s. 4)4 
| West India Molasses...... 13s. 04, to ibs. 64, 





Linseed Oil 
Linseed Oil-Cake .. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. 4 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 6s. 4d. | 
Coals, Hetton....s.cccceeesees 208, Od. 
TOCSsccccccceccecesecesseecs 208, Od, 








’ 
i} R. ALBERT  SMITH'S | “MONT 
BLANC, EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock, except 
Saturday. Stalls, 3s. (which can be secured at the Box-office 
every LA from Eleven to Four); area 2s.; gallery, ls. A 
Morning Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three 
o'clock. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


Fase ON THE MANUFAC- 


a of POTTERY. 

A Course of SIX LECTURES, in connexion with the DE- 
PARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART, will be delivered in the 
LECTURE THEATRE OF THE MUSEUM OF PRACTI- 
CAL ee, in illustration of the SCIENCE AND ART 

the M facture, Form, and Decoration of POT- 
TERY. = "PORCELAIN, at 8 p.m. on the following Tuvas- 
paYs— 
March 3.—1, ~ the Geological Origin and Distribution of 
Clays. By soaps a F.R.S. 
March 10.—2. On the E i jon of Cl 
China, Stones, ae 4 Mr. W aripgton ww. 
Smyth, M.A, Camb. &c. 
March 17.—3. A General View of the Chemistry of Pottery. 
By Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B. F.R.S. &c. 
March 24.—4. On the Applications of the Metals to the Co- 
louring and Ornamentation of Pottery and 
Porcelain. By Dr. Percy, F.R.S. 
March 31.—5, On the History of the Art applied to Ancient 
Pottery. By R.N. Wornum, Esq. 
April 7.—6. On o nag > A of a. Art applied to Modern 
Pottery. By R. N. Wornum, Esq. 

Specimens of the Pattery of various ages and countries will 
be exhibited during Ihe ures. 

Tickets for the Course at = each, and for Single Lectures 
at ls. each, to be had at the Department of Practical Art, at 
Marlborough House, and the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street. 

The Course of Lectures, on the Construction of Forms of 
Animals, by Professor E. Forbes, to be delivered in April, 


will be duly announced. 
HE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 
—INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—The 
Directors have the satisfaction of informing the Shareholders 
that the ROYAL CHARTER incorporating this Company has 
been duly sealed. The following are the special conditions on 
which the Charter is based, viz. “ That no spirituous or other 
fermented or intoxicating liquors shall be furnished to the 
persons visiting the said building or grounds of the said Com- 
— ; and that no person shall be admitted to the said build- 
or grounds on the Lord's Day in consideration of any 
seeney payment, whether made directly or indirectly, unless 
the express sanction of the Legislature shall have been ob- 
tained for such admission on such consideration, and then 
only from the time warranted by the Act of Parliament.” 
By order of 7 Board, 
GROV E, Secretary. 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, Feb. 1, 1853. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To secure the Advantages of this Year's Entry, proposals must 
ae lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Socicty’s 
Agencies, on or before Ist March 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Special Act 
of Parliament, 10th Vic. c. 35. 
EpmInsunou........+....26, St. Andrew Square. 
LOWDON oo ccceseeceetens 126, Bishopsgate Strect. 
The SUMS “ASSURED exceed.. 
The ANNUAL REVENUE exceed: 
And the ACCUMULATED FUND. ° 
LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to POLICIES. For 
example, a Policy for 10002. dated Ist March 1832, becoming a 
Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 1514/. and Policies of later date in proportion. 
POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.—The Directors 
have arranged that Policies may, under certain conditions, be 
declared indisputable, on any ground whatever, after being 
of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be entitled to travel 
or reside beyond the limits of Europe, without payment of 
extra Premium for such travelling or residence. 
The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declared. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*.* Medical Referees paid by the Soc iety. 
Forms of Proposal, and all other information, may be had 
(free) on application at the Society's Office, 126, Bishopsgate 
Street, Cornhill, London. WILLIAM Cook, Agent. 


. Thar 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. Established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. —_ Belhaven and Sten- 























Earl of Norbury. 
Earl of Stair. wi = Campbell, Esq. of Til 
Viscount Falkland. lichewan. 


London Board. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charies Downes, Esq 
= Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

BE. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. ¥. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. . Thomson, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners Street. 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1847 is as follows— 





Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time topolicy topolicy payable 
ar toe Assured, in 1841 in 1848. at death. 
4. d, 8. da. s. d. 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths... 68368 787100 6470168 


*1,000 7 Years..cc.0050. 

500 l year....... — 

* Examprie.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a per- 
son aged 30, took outa policy for 1000/. the annual payment 
for which is 244. ls. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 
1681. 11s. 8d. ; but the profits being 2} per cent per annum on 
the sum insured, (which is 22/. 10s. per annum for each 1000/.) 
he had 157/. 10s. added to the policy, almost as much as the 
premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
afforded on application to the Resident Director. 


REIDENBACH’S AMANDINE.—A 
beautiful Hand is indispensable to all ; it is the distin- 
guishing mark between refinement and vulgarity. With the 
aid of AMANDINE, Prepared by H. BREIDENBACH, every 
hand may be oft, b iful, and fair; every rude 
impression of weather or hard usage removed, delicacy of 
touch restored, and the seal of elegance impressed upon it, 
let its present condition be ever so unpromising. Price 3s. 6d. 
17, New Bond Street, and 88, Park Street. 


QILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and 


SONS beg tocall the attentionof customers to the reduced 
prices at which they are now selling the best wrought Lon- 
don-made Silver Spoons and Forks, and Silver Tea and Coffee 
Services. The Pamphiet, illustrated by drawings, and con- 
taining the weights and prices of the various articles re- 
quired in family use, may be had on application. or will be 
sent, t free, to any part of Great Britain, Ireland, or the 
Colonies. A. B. SAV ‘ORY and SONS, 4, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank. 


157 100 :1,157 10 0 
ll 560 611 50 
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‘THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC JUNCTION COMPANY, 


(NAVIGATION THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN WITHOUT LOCKS.) 
(Provisionally Registered.) 
To be Incorporated by Royal Charter or Act of Parliament, li:niting the liability of the Shareholders. 
CAPITAL, FIFTEEN MILLION POUNDS STERLING, IN 150,000 SHARES OF 1001. EACH. 
Deposit 10s. per Share, without further Liability. Being the amount limited by the Act 7th and 8th Vict. cap. 110, 


Provisional Directors. 
Chairman.—The Right Honourable Lord Wharncliffe. 
Deputy-Chairman.—John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
J. 8. Brownrigg, Esq. Governor of the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company. 
Charles Brownell, Esq. Liverpool. 
Thomas R. Crampton, Esq. 2, Kensington Square. 
Edward Cropper, ve Liverpool. 
J. C. Ewart, Esq. Liverpool. 
G. D'Olier Gowan, Esq. Copthall Court. 
W. J. Hamilton, Esq. Chesham Place. 
Lewis H. Haslewood, Esq. Highgate. 
T. H. Hope, Esq. Piccadilly. 
Mugh Hornby, Esq. Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Liverpool. 
Admiral C. R. Moorsom, R.N. Highfield, semagamn. 
Captain Mackinnon, R. N. 4, Hyde Park Plac 
A. Montoya, Esq. Consul- Ge neral for New aaa. 
Francisco De Riveiro, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Government of Peru in Paris. 
Ezequril Rogas, Minister of New Grenada. 
Melvil Wilson, Esq. Albemarle Street. 
Alexander Wilson, Esq. 34, Bryanston Square, Director 
of the Bank of Australasia. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Bankers.—Messrs. Heywood, Kennards, and Co. 
Oficial Auditor —J. E. Coleman, Esq. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. J. C. and H. Freshficld. 
Secretary.—Dr. Black 
Engineer-in-chief.—Lionel Gisborne, C.E. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES, 36, MOORGATE STREET. 





The object of this Company is to unite the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by an open navigation across the Isthmus of 
Darien. 

The vast importance of this design has long made it a sub- 
ject of anxious attention to all civilized nations. So carly as 
the year 1695, when commerce and engincering science were 
comparatively in their infancy, Mr. Paterson, the founder of 
the Bank of England, obtained an Act of Parliament, under 
which the large sum of 500,0001. was subscribed for this pur- 
pose; bat this design was frustrated by the influence of the 
new East India Company. 

It was believed that the great clevation of the Cordilleras 
presented an insurmountable barrier to the opening of a pas- 
sage by sea, and the supposed difference of the level of the 
waters in the two Oceans formeda further imaginary obstacle. 
The period having arrived when the spread of commerce and 
the flow of emigration from the over-populated countrics of 
Europe to the Western shores of America, Australasia, and 
China, demand a passage more direct than that by the Cape 
of Good Hope or Cape Horn, various projects were formed 
for uniting the two oceans by roads, railways, and canals, 
and the routes by Nicaragua in the North, Chagres in the 
centre, and Atrato in the South of the Isthmus, were selected 
by different parties for these purposes. 

All these projects, though intended in some measure to mect 
the exigency, were open to the manifest objection that they 
fell short of supplying a continuous channel from sea to sea, 
for vessels of all dimensions, by which alone transshipment 
could be obviated, and the objec ts in view adequately obtained. 





A Charter of Incorporation or Act of Parliament, » conveying 
limitation of liability, is considered essential; and Parties 
a Shares will not be liable to any further call beyond 
the deposit, until a constitution on one or other of these 
bases has been obtained, or without the sanction of a Genera} 
Meeting, and any Shareholder desirous of withdrawing at any 
time will be permitted to do so on sending in his scrip for can- 
cellation pad 9 forfeiting the deposit paid on his Shares. 

In order to meet the wishes of those foreign governments 
whose codperation wil! be sought in securing the neutrality 
of this navigation, pursuant to powers contained in the con. 
cession, and who may also desire pecuniary participation jp 
this enterprise, it is part of the proposed arrangements to 
take measures for ascertaining, at as carly a period as poss}. 
ble, the extent to which such nations wish to become in- 
terested, and the form in which they propose to do so; and 
to give effect to their views in these respects it may ultimately 
become necessary to reduce the Shares to a smaller nominal 
amount, so as to admit these parties into a participation ig 
the ca apital, or to extend it with that object. 

It is understood that the Concessionaires (in lieu of any 
other remuncration) are to have a tenth part of the nett an- 
nual profits, after payment of a dividend of 5 per cent on the 
Capital. 

a preliminary expenses hitherto incurred do not execed 


, for Shares may be addressed to the Directors, 
according to the subjoined Form, and Prospectuses and Forms 
of Letters of Application may be haa at the Company's Offices, 
and of Mr. Epwarp Hastewoop, 15, semeetetets Court, London. 


TO MESSRS. FOX, HENDERSON, AND BRASSEY. 

Gentiemexn—According tomy gig: tions, I proceeded in 
April last, with my assistant, Mr. H.C. Forde, to the Isthmus 
of Darien, to ascertain whether the country would admit 
of the construction of an inter-oceanic navigation 1/0 feet 
wide, 36 feet deep, and without locks, as proposed by sir 
Charles Fox. 

The accompany ing map and section are compiled from per- 
sonal observation. The following are the leading natural 
features of the locality : 

The distance between the tidal influences of the two seas is 
thirty miles. 

The mean water of the two oceans is nearly level. On 
the Pacific the tide rises from twenty-two to twenty-five 
feet (spring and neap); on the Atlantic from fourteen to 
eighteen inches. 

Excellent natural harbours cxist at each end of the prope- 
sed navigation, that at St. Miguel, on the Pacific, being with- 
out doubt one of the finest in the v:orld, as regards its extent, 
depth of water, freedom from shoals, land-locked character, 
and ease of access. The Calidonia and Savannah rivers run 
through two extensive plains, the separating ridge being 150 
feet over the mean water of the oceans. These plains, though 
flat, are sufficiently elevated to be dry, and consequently, free 
from those uahealthy influences which affect many parts of 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

The tide flows up the river Savannah for eighteen miles. 
For seven miles above its mouth there is six fathoms depth at 
low-water, with a breadth of nearly halfa mile. The mate- 
rial to be excavated in forming the channel consists of allu- 
vial deposit, clay, gravel, and rock ; the latter is a dark sand- 
stone , very regular in the stratification, and lying most ad- 








That the Isthmus of Darien admitted of ac ation 
of this nature, was first urged upon the consideration of Sir 
Charles Fox, by Dr. Cullen, After much inquiry and investiga- 
tion into the existing charts and surveys of the country, so 
many reasons for the conclusions advanced were discovered, 
that, after communications with the Governments of England 
and the United States, who cordially responded to the call for 
cooperation in a cause of such vast importance to the interests 
of the world, Sir Charles Fox resolved on despatching en- 
gineers to the spot for the purpose of examining the country 
and reporting on the feasibility of the undertaking. 

Arrangements were accordingly made with Mr. Lionel Gis- 
borne, a civil engineer of great experience in the execution 
of navigations, to proceed to the locality indicated by Dr. 
Cullen, which lay in the narrowest portion of the Isthmus 
between Chagres and the river Atrato, a part of the country 
which is believed not to have been traversed by any European 
for two centuries. 

Sir Charles Fox, Mr. John Henderson, Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
and Dr Cullen, applied to the Congress of New Grenada fora 
concession of territory, between the point of Mosquitosand 
the Western mouth of the Atrato; which was complied with 
by a grant of about 200,000 acres, for a canal, a railway, or a 
road, conditional on the sumof 24, 0002. be ing de -posited within 
tw elve months, to be returned without interest, on the opening 
of the communication, and was accompanied by assurances of 
cordial cooperation on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Gisborne, accompanied by his assistant, Mr. Henry C. 
Forde, arrived at the Bay of Calidonia in the month of May 
1852, and after surveying the coast on both sides and the in- 
tervening country, ascertained, beyond doubt, that between 
the bay of Calidonia on the Atlantic, and the Gulf of Saint 
Miguel on the Pacific, there is a distance of only thirty miles 
between deepwater, on either side ; consisting of land generally 
level, which in no case is of considerable elevation, or presents 
greater obstacles than have been surmounted on railways and 
other engineering works ; and he returned to England, report- 
ing kis opinion that three modes existed ef effecting the ob- 
ject, the most costly but most effectual of which was, to con- 
struct an open channel between the two oceans, as originally 
proposed, which can be executed in five years from the date 
of its commencement, at a cost not excee ding twelve millions. 

The practicability of forming an inter-oceanic navigation 
without locks having been thus ascertained, it is now pro- 
posed to form a Company to carry out this great work in co- 
operation with the Governments of the United States and the 
European powers interested in it, on such terms as may make 
the undertaking permanent, secure, and profitable. 

As a mercantile investment there is no doubt that this in- 
ter-oceanic navigation is capable of being made one of great 
age advantage. No sufficiently authentic account ex- 

ts of the number of vessels or the amount of tonnage which 

usses round Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Western Coast of America, Australasia, and China ; but suffi- 
cient data have been obtained to prove that the tonnage is 
80 great as to make a small toll on vessels passing through this 
Channel a source of very large return on the capital required, 
while a toll of considerable amount would be a very small 
burden in comparison with the vast saving of expense to 
sailing-vessels and steam-boats in time and money, by the use 
of so short and desirable a passage. 

Upon these points it is not necessary here further to dilate. 
It is not intended to embark in the execution of the work 
without the most satisfactory assurances based on the fullest 
inquiry and investigation into the prospects of the under- 
taking in every respect. 

For the present purpose it is proposed to raise a nominal 
capital of fifteen millions sterling in Shares of 1001. each, of 
which ten shillings per Share will be paid on allotment, form- 
ing a fund of 75,.00/. This sum will suffice to pay the pre 
liminary expenses incurred, to pay the ceposit required by 
the terms of the concession, and provide for the expenses of 
prosecuting such further surveys and investigations, and also 
negotiations with the Governments both at home and abroad, 
for grants, or guarantees, or coéperation, in such other form 
as may be deemed necessary to success. 

The sum of twelve millions sterling is believed upon the 
authority of the subjoined Report of Mr. Gisborne to be amply 
sufficient for the execution of the works on the largest scale ; 
and the capital has been fixed at fifteen millions in order to 
provide a sufficient fund for payment of interest to the Share- 
holders during the progress of the undertaking, in the event 
of no better arrangement being made for obtaining it. 








v ly for removal. 

q ving ascertaincd these facts it is recommended to form @ 
navigation between the two oceans, which will, without 
locks, at all times permit the passage of the large st vessels, 
having 150 feet breadth at mid water, and thirty feet depth at 
low tide. In consequence of the Pacific rising above, and 
falling below, the level of the Auantic, there will during every 
tide, be a current flowing each way, whose greatest velocity 
will not exceed three miles an hour, This is a most impor- 
tant point ;the direction of the trade will naturally follow the 
flow of the tide, so that the meeting of vesscls will be obvia- 
ted, and the navigation kept free from deposit. 

In calculating the cost, nearly the whole of the material has 
been estimated as rock, and at prices 75 per cent above the 
cost of the same class of work in England ; allowance has been 
made for imported labour, and a sulficient sum set down for 
preliminary arrangemcnts— 

Cost of excavations, masonry, &c. for the comple- 

tion of the mavigation.........6.ceeececeeeneee £12,000,000 
Interest on capital during progress of work...... 2,000,000 
Preliminary arrangements,importing labour, pur- 

chase Of land, KC. EC.....0-ceccccscvceeeescecs 1,000,000 


Total £15,000,000 

The capital appears large, but the return will be in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the undertaking. This is not a 
question dependent on Jocal trade ; every maritime nation has 
an interest in its success, and th commerce of the world will 
yield the profits. Moreover the vast supplies of gold now 
discovered, afford means which cannot be applied to more 
beneficial objects than in extending the blessings of civiliza 
tion by thus facilitating the operations of commerce. 

In such a case statistics are almost superfluous ; it is safer to 
consult the history of the progress of commerce, and argue 
from it, than to calculate protits from the existing state of 
things. But even on this limited ground it can be shown that 
the capital invested will meet with a good return, by charging 
only a little more than the amount saved in the insurance, 
without reference to all the other advantages which this 
route will offer. From the trade statistics, it appears, that in 
1851 upwards of 3,000,000 tons of shipping, and 150,000 pas- 
sengers would in that year have taken advantage of this na- 
vigation. 

The question of engineering resolves itself into the removal 
of a large quantity of materi] and the time necessary todo it 
in. Nature not only facilitates in a most remarkable manner 
the execution of the necessary works, butalso provides an as- 
sistant motive power for the transit of shipping by the for- 
tunate variation in the level of the tides causing a current to 
flow each way alternately. My own experience, and a 
thorough investigation of the question, led me to fix three 
miles an hour as the maximum rate at which this current 
would flow ; and the facts and observations upon which I ar 
rived at such an opinion have since been submitted to the 
most scientific men of the day, who fully corroborate my con- 
clusion. 

The requirements of the age demand this inter-oceanic 
Junction, and as every nation is interested in it, both politi- 
cally and commercially, it is to be hoped that this under 
taking will receive the cordial support of the civilized 
world. 








Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, . 
LIONEL GISBORNE, C.E. 
41, Craven Street, Strand, London, 7th December 1852. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Provisional Directors of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Junction Company. 
Genttewen—I request that you will allot to me 
Shares of 1007. each in the above Company; and I hereby 
undertake to accept the same, or any less number you may 
allot me, and to pay the deposit of 10s. per Share thercon, and 
to sign the Subscribers’ Agreement when require 
Dated this day of 
Name in full ......++++ 
Place of business. 





Residence. .... 
Business or P rofe ssion . . 
Sigmature .......-ceeecaceeeccearseereveneee 
Name, Residence, i 
Profe ssion, and > ..... ereucesvonces eovece 
Reference. 





_— 


YUM 








— 
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COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ed by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. c. 35. 
Incorpo aburge. - esses 26, St. Andrew Square. 
London ...++++ «seee 126, Bishopsgate Strect. 
he Advantage of this Year's Entry, Proposals must 
pad or the teed Ofte, or at any of the Society's Agencies, 
os or before 1st March. ROB. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
“ Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free on 
pplication at the Society's Offices, 126, Kishopsgate Street, 
r orner of Cornhill,) London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
{e +,* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


————— - 
CEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COM- 
PANY, 4, Agar Street, Strand, opposite Charing Cross 
H ital. -DESPATCHES are regularly made up for AUS- 
TRALI A, India, North and South America, the West Indies, 
“Continent of Europe, and all parts of the World. 
sana ”~ G. W. FIELD, Manager. 
—$—$—$—$<— ee E DAALa. 6. Twp Le 
TEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—THREE 
N HUNDRED COPIES of “ MY NOVEL,” by Sir E. B. 
LYTTON, and a proportionate supply of every other recent 
work of acknowledged merit or general interest, are in cireu- 
lation at Mupre's Select Library, 510, New Oxford Street. 
Sin le Subscription, One Guinea per annum; First-class 
C eeey Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according 
2 the number of volumes required. Prospectuses may be 
obtained on application, : ins 
FAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Kedsteads, and 
giso their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Heat and Sox, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 
turers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road, 


72) ’ > . > 
RYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, and TABLE GLASS.—F. and C, Oster re- 
spectfully invite an inspection of their choice and extensive 
assortment of glass chandeliers of new and elegant designs 
for gas or candles, chimney lustres, and table glass of theirown 
manufacture. A large and varied collection of ornamental 
glass, of the newest and most beautiful description, suitable 
for Christmas presents. 44, Oxford Street; Manufactory, 
Broad Strect, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


STHMA, COUGHS, AND COLDS.— 
One of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS allowed 
to dissolve in the mouth, immediately relieves the most vio- 
lent asthma, cough, or cold, and protects weak lungs from all 
the irritation of fogs and frost They have a pleasant taste. 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluabic for clear 
ing and strengthening the voice. Price 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d. and 
lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. Beware of counterfeits. 


ped sen tenetis Me 
> . o 

ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Familics who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittias Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E.Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&e. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce War chouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COALS at 22s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
‘own. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange- 
ment. LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 

the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 

WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


+ 7 r 

} ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH. BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge Only at Mercatre, Binctey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 n, Oxford Street. 


\ LLsorr’s PALE OR BITTER 
ve ALE, 


The unanimous opinion of the most eminent scientific and 
Medical Men of the day,of Baron Lrenro, Messrs. Grauam, Hor- 
MANN, Musrratrr, Watson, Bupp, Mansmatt Hatt, Travers, 
Prnovsson, Rowe, Vivian, Heroatr, Le» AN, ARNOLD, 
Evans, Forwar, Perniz, Macnonie, Voss, Turnett, Hunter, 
Davies, Jones, Sentorn, Mactare acautar, Grar, Teevan, 
Hitt, Hayvwarp, Harnison, P en, Inwan, Sir Cuantes 
Cranke, the Saxrtany Commissioner of the Lancet, &c. &e. 
(many of them after careful analyses, and all of them after 
fong experience,) having been pronounced in favour of the 
healthful and invigorating qualities, as well as the highly 
dietetic properties of their Pale and Bitter Ales, Messrs, 
Atusorr and Sons do not feel themselves called upon to go 
into any further vindication of their justly popular beverage 
from the aspersions of malicious and interested parties ; but 
content themselves by announcing that they have commenced 
supplies from the Brewing of this Season. 

ALLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE may be obtained in 
Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, from the Brewery, Burton- 
on-Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch Fstablish- 
tments—LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City; 

LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street ; 

MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place ; 

DUDLEY, at Burnt Tree; 

GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street ; 

DUBLIN, at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street ; 

BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall; 
At either of which places a list of respectable partics who 
supply the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same prices 
as from the Brewery) may at any time be seen 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS for Invigorating 


the Weak and Strengthening the Debilitated —These 
wonderful and efficacious Pills are the only medicine adapted 
to invigorate weakened constitutions, persons of low and 
Rervous habits, or those who are suffering from bad digestive 
Organs, or others whose health has become deranged by 
bilious affections, disordered stomachs, or liver complaints. 
Those affected with coughs, colds, asthma, or shortness of 
breath, should have recourse to these invaluable pills, as their 
mighty powers will be found a certain and efficacious remedy 
for all these complaints, imparting at the same time new life, 
vigour, and buoyancy of Spirits to the afflicted, and may be 
taken <a poset safety yt period of life. Sold by all 

. a lessor Ho war’ i 

Strand, London LLowar's Establishment, 244, 
































Now ready, 7 
HE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. No, XXX. 8vo. 


CONTENTS : 


1. Farming of Cumberland..... W. Dickinson, 
2. Implement Report........... H. 8. Thompson. 
3. Experiments on top-dressing 


Grass-land in Windsor Great 
Park, communicated by order 
of H.R. H. the Prince Albert 
Nitrate of Soda............. Ph. Pusey. 

Trunk Drainage... ... W. Bryan Wood. 
Inoculation for Pleuro-Pneu- 
CODED oneccdencenssensessee . Prof. Simmonds. 
. Analysis of Parsnip and White 

t 





Pre 


Dr. Voelcker. 





8. Report on Live Stock........ 8. Jonas. 
9. Water-drill and Dust-drill... Ph. Pusey. 
10. Neglect of 





Farmers .... E. Hemming. 
farm in Silesia Ritsebke. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HE LONDON MAIL. 
Edited by Joun Laxo, 
(late Editor of the Mofussilite.) 

To be published on the departure of every mail for 
India, vii Marseilles. 

The First Number will appear on the 8th Marca. 

Subscription, ls. per number. 


1 


~ 








The London Mail will be transmitted to subscribers | 


free of postage. 

Agents—Calcutta: Tuacker, Srrnx, and Co.; Bom- 
bay: Mr. James Cursson; Madras: Messrs. Puaroan 
and Co, 

Published by Joseru Crarron jun. 265, Strand; and 
235, Piccadilly. 

All communications intended for the Editor, to be 
addressed to the undersigned, at the London Mail 
Office, No. 10, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

JOHN JAMIESON, Sole Proprietor. 

London, 19th February 1853. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
] UTH. By the Author of “ Mary 


Barton.” A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“* We find it difficult to say how much we have been 
charmed and affected by this book. We rank it with 
the most beautiful of Mrs. Inchbald’s stories, and the 
best of the Two Old Men's Tales, for true and pathetic 
writing.” — Examiner. 

** An inexpressibly touching and beautiful story. In 
profound feeling, in sustained power of drawing cha- 
racter, and in very high and pure conception of it, we 
do not know the equal of this writer.”— Guardian, 

London: CuarPman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
. ’ al ah 
AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 

4 TERNS.—The largest as well as the choicest assortment 
in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other LAMPS, 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and 
plain glass, or papier miché, is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S; 
and they are arranged in one large room,so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 

PALMER'S CANDLES, 7d. a pound. 
Candles, all marked “ Palm . 

Single or double wicks. 

Mid. size, three wicks.......... td. ditto. 

Magnums, three or four wicks...... id. ditto. 
English’s Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 5s. 9d. per gallon. 
Best French Colza Oil ds ditto. 

or y a ragT.hD 
p's# - COVERS AND HOT- WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of the 

newest and most recherché patterns.—Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. 6d. 
the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 2. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 32s. 3d. to 57s. 6d. the set Brit an- 
nia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 73s. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; 
lock Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, lls. to 
27s.; Britannia Metal, 35s. to 67s.; Sheffield plated, full 
size, 92. 10s, 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues with engravings sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 
1 and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 
PLACE. 


17 > > ~ 7. 
C UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts, to match, %s ; if to balance, 
ls. per dozen extra; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in 
exact proportion, to 25s. per dozen ; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table-knives, 
7s. 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- 
handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; table-steels, 
from ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-car- 
vers, in existence. Also a large assortment of RAZORS, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, &c., of the best quality. 
> PP Al ~ NyT * 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 





Palmer's Patent 






+» 7d. per pound. 














hread or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen...+++. 188. sees 238. weee B68. 
Dessert Forks = we «+ 308, os 42s. ...+ SBs. 
Dessert Spoons ,, 30s. oo 428. coor 62s. 
Table Forks v9 408. . 55s. 70s. 


Table Spoons ~ ee ow Sk eaee , seco Web 

Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c. at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. King's 
full size,perdozen...... 128. .... 288 . - 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto. . 10s. + 2le. 
be... lls. *. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass I teads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 
land2?, NEWMAN STREET ; andi and5, PERRY'S PLACE 





25s. 
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Price 1s. 8vo. 
R. SYMONS’S SCHEME OF DIRECT 
4 TAXATION. 
Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, London. 


Octavo, 2s. 
RANSPORTATION not NECESSARY. 
By C. B. Apper.ey, M.P. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day is published, 12mo. sewed, price 6d. ; or by 
post, 10d. 
\ HAT IS MESMERISM? 


London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215, Regent Street. 
i This day is published, 5vo. price 2s. 6d. 
HE DELUGE. By Viscount Marp- 
STONE. Dedicated to the Electors of West- 
minster. 
London: Caapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, post Svo. cloth, price 9s. 
‘IGHTS AND SOUNDS; the Mystery 
h of the Day: comprising an entire History of the 
American “ Spirit” Manifestations and their Origin, to 
the Present Time. By Henry Sricer, Esq. 
London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street, 




















Just published, in 1 vol. with Map, Plans, and other 
Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
T E SECOND BURMESE WAR. A 
Narrative of the Camp at Rangoon. By Lieut. 
Wit. F. B. Laurin, Madras Artillery. 
London: Surru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, 8vo. sewed, price 2s. Gd. 
HE GHOST OF JUNIUS; or the 
Author of the Celebrated ‘‘ Letters” by this Ano- 
nymous Writer identified with Lieutenant-General Sir 
Robert Rich, Bart. By Frayxcis Ayersr. 
“ Look, my Lord, it comes !"—Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 4. 
London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215, Regent Street. 


This day is publi-hed, price 6d. oe 

“ = ORDERS,” containing the Opin- 
ions of the Leading Journals upon the Aboli- 

tion of Newspaper Privileges. Edited by Atsert 

SMITH. 

London: Kent and Co. Paternoster Row; and to be 
had at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HWE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT of the PRESENT AGE. By 
Samvet Warren, F.R.S. One of her Majesty's Coun- 
sel, and Recorder for Hull. 
Wituiam Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





This day is published, price 3s. ae 
WELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASS Their Construction and Arrangement; 

with Plans, Elevations, and Specifications. By Ronext 
Scott Burn, M.E. Ke. 4to. 
WituraMm Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Now ready, price 6s, ; 
}URIPIDIS ION, with Latin Preface 
4 and Notes on alternate pages, by the Rev. Cuaries 

Bapuam, D.D. Head Master of the Royal Free Grammar 
School, Louth. 
Published by Jonn Surrn, 49, Long Acre, and 4, 
Catherine Street, Strand. 


MR. DISRAELI’S WORKS— POPULAR EDITION, 
On March Ist will be published, in feap. 8vo. fancy 
boards, price ls. 6d. 

L faraan = A Romance. By B. Dts- 

rakut. Being the First Volume of a Uniform 
Popular Reissue of Mr. Disraeli’s Works. 
*.* Each Volume will contain a complete Work. 
London: Davin Bryce, 48, Paternoster Row. 


M. GUIZOT ON THE FINE ARTS. 
This day is published, medium 8vo. cloth, lis, 
\ es FINE ARTS; their Nature and 
Relations. With detailed Criticisms on certain 
Pictures of the Italian and French Schools. By M. 
Guizor. Translated from the French, with the as- 
sistance of the Author, by Gronce Grove. With 17 
Illustrations on Wood, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf jun. 
London : Tuomas Boswortn, 





215, Regent Street. 





Just published, in one volume, price 9s. cloth, 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. Eighth Edition. 
Also, 

1. TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Fifth 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth, 

2. TENNYSON’S ODE on the DEATH 
of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. Demy 8vo. 
price ls. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








This day is published, x 
EN SERMONS OF RELIGION, By 
= Tuxovone Parker. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Of Piety and the relation thereof to Manly Life. 
Of Truth and the Intellect. 
Of Justice and the Conscience. 
Of Love and the Affections. 
Of Conscious Religion and the Soul. 
6. Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Strength. 
7. Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Joy. 
8. Of the Culture of the Religious Powers. 
9. Of Conventional and National Sacraments. 
10. Of Communion with God. 


ETTERS FROM IRELAND. By 
Harrier Martineav. Reprinted from the Daily 
News. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
“ Every one of these letters contain — worthy 
of attention. The republication of Miss Martineau's 
Letters, as a very late description of Ireland, will be 
universally acceptable.” — Economist. 

** We entertain no doubt, then, that our readers will 
rejoice with us in having these contributions brought 
together and presented to their notice in so compact 
and inviting a form.”— Inquirer. 


Also, 
BSERVATIONS ON INDIA. Bya 


Resident there many years. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 64. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





MR. EDWARD HUGHES'S SCRIPTURE GEO- 
GRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Just peitiched, in a thick volume, feap. 8vo. with 
12 full-coloured Maps, price 4s. Gd. cloth, 
UTLINES of SCRIPTURE GEOGRA- 
PHY and HISTORY : Illustrating the Histori- 
cal Portions of the Old and New Testaments. De- 
signed for the Use of Schools and for Private Reading. 
J Epwarp Hveues, F.R.A.S. F.R.G.S. Head Master 
of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital; 
Author of various other Elementary School-books. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loyomans. 


MOSELEY’S ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS. 
In 8vo. with many Wood-cuts and PhCH A’ price 24s. 

TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 
; PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By the Rev. Henry Mosetey, M.A. 
F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in King’s College, London. 

** An elaborate, profound, accurate, and elegant ab- 
stract and purely mathematical disquisition, on the 
theoretical principles of mechanics.”— Atheneum. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 8s. cl. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL MECHANICS, 
London: Lonomay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


MR. KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW GENERAL 
GAZETTEER. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. of 1440 pages, comprising nearl 
50,000 Names of Places, price 36s, cloth ; or half- 
russia, 41s. 


NEW DICTIONARY of GEOGRA- 
PHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and 











| 


Historical ; forming a complete General Gazetteer of | 


the World. By ALexanper Kerru Jounston, F.R.S.E. 
F.R.G.S. F.G.8. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty. 

“Mr. Johnston’s geographical labours had well pre- 

ared him for such an undertaking as is here com- 

pleted in this huge and closely-printed volume of 1500 

es. . . . . Altogether this is not only the newest, 

ut the most accurate and comprehensive Gazetteer 
that we possess.”— Atheneum. 

** It presents, in a single volume, a greater number 
of names of countries, cities, mountains, rivers, and 
seas, with well-arranged and very satisfactory descrip- 
tions, than are to be found in any similar work, how- 


ONE VOLUME EDITION OF SYDNEY 
SMITH’S WORKS. 

In 1 vol. square crown 8vo. with Portrait, and View 
of Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset, price 1/. 1s. 
cloth ; or 30s. handsomely bound in calf by Haypay, 

HE WORKS of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH; including his Contributions to the 

Edinburgh Review. A New Edition, complete in 1 

vol.—Also, the Fourth Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 

Portrait, price 36s. cloth. 

Uniform with the above in size and price, 
MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, in 1 vol. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S WORKS, in 1 vol. 
LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
* Edinburgh Review,” in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vig- 
nette. the Press. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS. 
CAPTAIN PENNY’S EXPEDITION IN SEARCH 
OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, with 2 coloured Charts by A. Pe- 
termann, 6 Plates (4 coloured), and numerous Wood- 
Engravings, price 27s. 2 rt 

OURNAL of a VOYAGE in BAF- 
FIN’S BAY and BARROW’S STRAITS, in the 

Years 1850 and 1851, performed by H.M. Ships Lady 

Franklin and Sophia, under the command of Mr. Wil- 

liam Penny, in search of the missing Crews of H.M. 

Ships Erebus and Terror; with a Narrative of Sledge 

Excursions on the Ice fof Wellington Channel: and 

Observations on the Natural History and Physical 

Features of the Countries and Frozen Seas visited. 

By Perer C. Surmertanp, M.D. M.R.C.S.E. Surgeon 

to the Expedition. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
CAPTAIN AUSTIN’S EXPEDITION IN SEARCH 
OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

In post 8vo. with Map and 4 coloured Plates, price 12s. 
ee LEAVES from an ARCTIC 

JOURNAL. By Lieut. Suerrarp Osporn, R.N. 





| Commanding H.M.S.V. Pioneer in the late Expedition, 
1850-51, under Capt. Austin, to rescue Sir John Frank- 


ever voluminous, which has yet appeared either in this | 
| Lieutenant Osborn’s book and its companion map. It 


country or on the Continent.”—/Witness. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF MR. M‘CUL- 
LOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. with 6 Maps, price 3/. 3s. 


DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Ob- 
= in the World. Illustrated with Maps. By J 
‘Cuttocn, Esq. A New and Improved Edition; 
with a Supplement—comprising the Population of 
Great Britain from the Census of 1851. 
*,* The Supr_ement, separately, price 3s. 6d. 

Also, by Mr. M‘Cuntocn, 
DICTIONARY of COMMERCE, price 50s. 
TREATISE on TAXATION, price 1 
LITERATURE of 
rice l4s. 

— on the RATE of WAGES, feap. 8vo. 


DESCRIPTIVE and STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 2 vols. 8yo. price 42s. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. 








In 1 large volume, 8vo. Illustrated by above 3000 En-5 
gravings on Wood, price 3. 13s. 6d. cloth, 

N (NCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL 

ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and 

Practical. By Epwarp Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. 

*,* The object of this work is to embody in a single 
volume all the principles involved in the theory and 
practice of Civil Engineering. It is intended to form 
at once a complete Manual for the Student, and a Guide 
to himin his professional avocations. The First Part 
contains an Historical Account of the most celebrated 
Engineering Works executed by the Ancients; followed 
by ample descriptions of the improvements in En- 

neering Science introduced in America and Europe, 

The Second Part is entirely devoted to the Theory and 

Practice of the Science; including Canals, Draining 

and Embanking, the formation of Railways, Gradients, 

Rails, Planes, and all the subjects falling under the 

head of Railway Engineering. 

“*A desideratum in the history of engineering 
science is supplied by the publication of this remarkable 
volume. There is not a member of the community, 
from the highest engineer to the humblest surveyor, 
who will not find here materials to enrich his miad and 
extend his knowledge.” —Jrish Railway Gazette. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonGMANs. 

SHARP'S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

Just published, uniform with Johnston’s New Ge- 
neral Gazetteer of the World, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
21. 16s. cloth, 

NEW GAZETTEER, 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS and NARROW SEAS, 

Suarr, Esq. 

** We have already had occasion to mention this 
book, and a careful examination of its contents has 
convinced us of its great value. ‘The remarkable clear- 
ness with which its condensations and abbreviations 
are made appears to us its most admirable feature. 
We have no book of similar bulk in the language con- 
taining anything like the amount of information of 
various kinds so well arranged and so easily accessible 
as in this new gazetteer. Every article bears the mark 
of studied, careful, and exact compilation. It compre- 
hends both the topography and the hydrography of the 
United Kingdom, and is constructed on the plan of 
facilitating reference by bringing together as man 
articles as possible under distinct heads. , . . . ‘Ail 
the positions have been retaken from the maps; and 
not only the county but the quarter of the county 
ages in which a name might be looked for. We must, 

n short, repeat with a liberal acquiescence what Mr. 

Sharp himself remarks of his five years’ diligent labour, 

that it will be found to comprise, in a clear and legible 

type, more substantial information, collected from 

Original sources, and put into a convenient form, than 

the bulkiest of its class.”—Ezaminer. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


6s. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, | 


By James A, | 


lin. 

“* Those who with the latest map in hand like to 
follow the course of the navigators, may learn in what 
directions a search has been made, and where in all 
human probability Franklin’s expedition is not. But 
these things are more readily ascertainable from 


also brings the daily life of the expedition before us, 
not only in its details but its feelings. The impressions 
produced by the scenery—the hopes and fears as the 
ice, that is as the weather, fluctuated—the rivalry of 


the different squadrons, for four or five expeditions | 
were navigating those seas—the amusements to vary | 


the monotony of the winter—the cordiality, and the en- 
thusiastic feelings that animated the men for the ob- 


| jects of the expedition—are all vividly brought out.” 





TOPO- | 
~ | PLAYS Boo 





— Spectator. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SMEE’S 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Electrotypes and numerous 
Engravings on Wood, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
VLEMENTS of ELECTRO-METAL- 

By Avrrep Smee, F.R.S. Surgeon to 


E LURGY. 
the Bank of England. Third Edition, corrected, and 





| considerably enlarged. 


** Mr. Smee’s Electro-Metallurgy is by far the best 
work that he has written, and for completeness of in- 
formation it is superior to any on the subject.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

“This is by far the best manual on the interesting 
subject to which it relates that we are acquainted with ; 
and accordingly we recommend it either to those who 
seek for instruction in the art, or to those who intend 
to prosecute it for purposes of art or manufactures.”— 
Daily News. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
A New Edition, feap. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; 12s. bound 
in embossed roan; or 12s. 6d. calf lettered, 

) AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 

SURY; a comprehensive Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography, Ancient and Modern: comprising 
above 12,000 Memoirs. A New and carefully revised 
Edition, corrected throughout, and brought down to 
the present time by the introduction of very numerous 
Additional Lives. 

Also, price 10s. each Treasury, 

THE HISTORICAL TREASURY. An entirely 
New Edition, revised throughout, and brought down 
to 1853. 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library 
of Reference. The Twentieth Edition, corrected to 
1853. 

THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; oF 
a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 
900 Wood-Engravings. 

THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY; 
a copious Portable Encyclopedia of Science and the 
Belles-Lettres. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





a 
ILLUMINATED BY MR. H. N. HUMPHREYg 
In square post 8vo. price 11. 1s, ' 
HAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS ang 
SIMILES. Illuminated by Henry Noer How. 
pureys. And bound in massive covers, containing in 
deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. 

** To look at the book, raises thoughts of California 
and of Australia: to read it, suggests a gold which 
makes all other gold forgotten.”— Atheneum. 

““A magnificent book. The binding, type, anq j). 
luminations are the best evidence we have yet seen of 
the high perfection to which the arts of printing ang 
bookbinding have been brought.”— Britannia, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomays, 

CAPTAIN PEEL’S TRAVELS IN NUBIA. 

In post 8vo. with a Route Map from Cairo to Kordofan 

price 5s. cloth, . 

RIDE through the NUBIAN pr. 
SERT. By Captain W. Pret, R.N, 

‘“* A very pleasant little book, written by one who let 
nothing worthy of notice escape him, and knows how 
to describe what he saw. .... His little book, 
forward without any pretension, is not only highly 
amusing, but it is full of the most valuable informa. 
tion.”— United Service Magazine. 

“* Captain Peel penetrated far beyond the usual limit 
of tourists. In his ride across the Nubian Desert, he 
suffered hardships from heat, fatigue, want of food 
and water, such as the generality of travellers have no 
idea of.” —Spectator. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 


POTTS’S EDITIONS OF EUCLID. 
| Nye nerd ELEMENTS; with Notes, 


4 Geometrical Exercises, and Examination Papers, 














By R. Porrs, M.A. School Edition, 12mo. Books J, 
to VI. 4s. 6d. Books I. to III. 3s. 

SUPPLEMENT TO POTTS’S SCHOOL EDITION 
OF EUCLID: Portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Books, with Notes, and Hints for Solutions. 1s, 

BRIEF HINTS for the SOLUTION of the PRO. 
BLEMS, &e. in the First and Second School Editions 
of Potts’s Euclid. 12mo. 1s. 

DEFINITIONS, POSTULATES, and ENUNCTA. 
TIONS ofthe Propositions of the First Six and the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books of Euclid. 9d. 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS; with Notes, Geometrical 
Exercises, Examination Papers, and a History of Geo- 
metry. By R. Porrs, M.A. College Edition, 8vo. 10s, 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
I. 
\7IEBUHR’S ANCIENT HISTORY; 


A comprising Lectures on the History of the Asia- 
tic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Carthaginians, 
and Macedonians. Translated from the German by 
Dr. L. Scumirz. With Additions from MSs. in the 
; exclusive possession of the Editor. 3 vols. 8vo. 3ls. 
6d. cloth. 


11. 
NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, translated by Bishop 
TuHIntwa.t, Archdeacon Hars, Dr. WM. Smrrn, and 
| Dr. Scumrrz. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


| Itt. 
| NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on ROMAN HISTORY. 
Translated and Edited by Leonarp Scumirz, Ph. D. 
Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. New and 
Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

*,* This is the only Complete Edition of Niebuhr’s 
Lectures on Roman History. 

London: Taytor, Watron, and MaBerry, 28, Upper 
Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane. 


HE ELEMENTS OF LAND VALUA- 
TION; with copious Instructions as to the Quali- 
| fications and Duties of Valuators. By Joun Lank- 
| tree, Land Agent. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 














** A vecy useful and cheap work. We recommend it 

to the landed interests of the country.”—Journal of 

the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland. 

*“*To landed proprietors and valuators his work is 
quite indispensable.” — General Advertiser. 

“Its utility is not limited to persons actually en- 
gaged in the profession of valuators, but must be of no 
slight importance to private agriculturists.”—Free- 
man’s Journal. 

“We strongly recommend this work to every one 
interested in having a correct valuation of land.”— 
Northern Whig. 

* Any intelligent person with the aid of this useful 
treatise may make himself completely master of the 
elements of the ,important] process it illustrates.”— 
Warder. 

| _ * We do not hesitate in recommending it not only to 
the professional land-valuator, but to every proprietor 
and every agent who takes an interest in the pro- 

| perties they own or that they manage, and the happi- 

| ness and welfare of the tenantry dependent on them.”— 

Farmer's Gazette. F 
“We hope this work will receive the attention it 

deserves in the country for which it is more particularly 

intended.” — Builder. 





held office in the State, the Church, or the Law, is di- 
rected to Mr. Haydn’s New Edition of Beatson’s Po- 
litical Index. 

This work contains complete and authentic lists, 
from the earliest period of which a record exists to the 
year 1851, of— 

The Princes of Europe from the foundation of their 

respective monarchies. 

The Ambassadors from England to Foreign Courts. 

The Administrations and Governments of Great 


Britain. 

The Great Officers of State, and Officers of the Royal 
Household. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

The Judges and Law Officers of the Crown of the | 
Three Kingdoms. 

Generals of the Army, and Admirals of the Navy. 


The Municipal Corporations of London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. 

And numerous other Lists, embracing all the Public 
Offices and Dignities of the British Empire. To- 
gether with the Peerage of England. 


*.* In 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s. half-bound. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, GREEN, and LonoMAns. 





of DIGNITIES.— | 


The attention of Personages holding, or having | 


HE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
of HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING; applied to 
Arterial and Thorough Drainage, the Conveyance 0 
Water and Mill Power; also, Tables of Earthw ork, for 
| finding the Cubic Quantities of Excavations and Em- 
bankments, in Railways, Roads, Rivers, Drains, Xc. 
For the use of Civil and Military Engineers, Architects, 
Builicrs, Contractors, and Surveyors, Drainage Trus- 
tees and Inspectors, Land and Mill Proprietors, Over- 
seers, &c. By Joun Dwyer, C.E. Ass. Inst. C.E. 
Ireland. Second Edition, 8vo. price 12s. cloth. es 
“ A book of great value to engineers, (civil and mili- 
tary,) surveyors, architects, builders, contractors, and, 
perhaps, most of all, to drainage commissioners, and 
| all interested in the management of water, either on 
| the surface or under the level of the soil. Copiotts 
| hydraulic tables, and minute directions, render the 
book of really practical use.”—Literary Gazette. | 
“The office of the practical engineer would be in- 
| complete without this work.”—Farmer’s Gazette. 
** No member of the profession should be without it. 
' 


—General Advertiser. 
Mr. Dwyer’s book merits the’attention of our read- 
ers.” — Builder. . 
Dublin: James M‘Grasman, 50, Upper Sackville 


Street. W. S. Orr and Co. London and Liverpool; 


and all Booksellers. 
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hed, a New Editi ith Illustrations, 
; blis , a New Edition, with 

wae 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. cloth, ‘i 

TEECH Y. 

WETHERELL. 

lished this day, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 

Also, pub poser with the above, cloth, 6s. , 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 

This edition has been carefully revised by the 


By Eizaneru 


By the same Au- 


pa and contains additional matter, which is 
ight. 
soees NISBET and Co. 21, Berners Street; Hamitron, 


and Co. Paternoster Row. 





es " 
9 ig published, feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed; 
oy 2s. 6d. clot h, 

§ IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE 
] BEST OF BOTH WORLDS? A Book for Young 
Men. By the Rev. T. Binney, : i 

« The Chapter of Accidents is the Bible of the Fool.” 
“ttn must some day or other bring your thoughts 

. . into the form of a little treatise on the ethics of 
common life, and the ways and means of ordinary hap- 
iness.”—F. Horner to Lord Jerrrey. 
London: JAMES Nisbet and Co. 21, Berners Street; 
Hamitron, Apams, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


——"'fhis day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
ANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF MEN- 
TAL CULTURE and INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION ; ora Manual for the Teacher and 
the Learner of Languages. By C. Marcer, Knight 
L.H. French Consul at . 
In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY: its Formation and 
Management Considered, in a letter addressed, by per- 
mission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert, K.G. &c. &e. By 
Wittiam Dyce, Esq. R.A. Professor of the Theory of 
the Fine Arts in King’s College, London. 

London: CuarmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








SAFE GUIDE TO THE INVESTMENT OF 
MONEY. 

New and Improved Edition, with Important Additions. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in cloth; or Ils. 
6d. post-free, 

TREATISE on INVESTMENTS: 

being a Popular Exposition of the Advantages 

and Disadvantages of each kind of Investment, and of 
the Liability to Depreciation and Loss. By Ronerr 

Arravr Warp, Solicitor, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

* Both capitalist and lawyer will find the most use- 
ful hints in this volume.”— Legal Observer. 

“We know of no publication in which such a variety 
of sound information is contained.”—Sunday Times. 

Errincuam Witson, Publisher, 11, Royal Ex- 
change; SIMPKIN and Co. 








| E W Ww @ BE G 
4 I. 
MY NOVEL. By Prststratvs Cax- 


ton; or Varieties in English Life. 4 vols. price 42s. 


Il. 
MR. SAMUEL WARREN ON THE 
INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PRESENT AGE. Price 2s. 6d. 


III. 

SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HTIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon in 
1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. Vol. 
I, price 15s. To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo. uniform 
with the Library Edition of the ‘“ History of ,Europe 
from 1789 to 1815.” 


Iv. 
KATIE STEWART. A True Story. 
(Originally published in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 
a Elegantly bound in gilt cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


v. 

PARIS AFTER WATERLOO; Notes 
taken at the time, and hitherto unpublished. Including 
a Revised Edition—the tenth—of a ‘* Visit to Flanders 
and the Field.” By James Sowpson, Esq. Advocate. 
With 2 coloured Plans of the Battle. Price 5s. bound 
in gilt cloth. 


VI. 

MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. Being Vol. III. of 
the “Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English 
Princesses connected with the Royal Succession.” To 
be completed in 6 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and 
Historical Vignettes. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


vil. 

ITALIAN IRRIGATION; a Report 
on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy. 
By R. Barry Surrn, F.R.G.S, &e. &e. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Atlas in folio. 24s. 


Viit. 

THE BOOK OF THE!GARDEN. By 
Cuantes M‘Inrosu, F.R.P.S. &c.; late Curator of the 
Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians 
at Claremont and Brussels, and now of those of his 
Grace t e Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith Palace. Vol. 
I. relating to the Formation and Arrangement of Gar- 
dens ; the Erection, Heating, Ventilation, and General 
D tail of Conservatories, Hot-houses, Pits, and other 
Garden Structures ; the Laying-out of Flower-Gardens, 
and of the Objects of Nature and Art appropriate to 
each Style. With 1073 Illustrations drawn and en- 
graved by Branston, &c. elegantly bound in cloth. 

[In a few days. 


Ix. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S' ELF- 
MENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
GEOLOGY, Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


x. 

AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT- 
LAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRA- 
PHY, for Junior Classes. By A. Kern Jounstoy, 
F.R.S F.R.G.S. F.G.S. Author of the ‘ Physical 
c. 20 Maps, reduced from the Author’s larger 
Atlas, including a Map of Canaan and Pa- 
printed in colours, with an Index of Names of 
Demy 4to. half-bound, 





lestine ; 


# ices contained in the Maps. 
r ce 7s. 6d, 


x1. 

MUNDANE MORAL GOVERN- 
MENT; its Analogy with the System of Material Go- 
yernment. By Tuomas Dovntepay, Esq. Price 9s. 
Wiruiim Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








Now ready, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


LIVES OF THE EARLS OF ESSEX, in the 


Reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I, 1540—1646. Founded upon many unpublished Letters and Docu- 
ments from Private Family Archives. 
By the Hon. WALTER BOURCHIER DEVEREUX, Captain R.N. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


On February 28th, post 8vo. 6s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF A HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, from the PEACE OF UTRECHT to the PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 1713—1783. By Lord. 
MAHON, Third and revised Edition. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS. 
Next week will be published, 4 vols. 8vo, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE, DESPATCHES, AND 
OTHER PAPERS OF VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, Second Marquis of LONDONDERRY. Edited by his 
Brother, CHARLES WILLIAM VANE, Marquis of LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. &c. Third and last Series— 
including the Congress of Vienna, Battle of Waterloo, &c. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. LAYARD'S NEW WORK. 


On March Ist, with nearly 400 Illustrations, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 


" T 
FRESH DISCOVERIES IN THE RUINS OF 
NINEVEH AND BABYLON; with TRAVELS in ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, and the DESERT: being the 
Result of a SECOND EXPEDITION to ASSYRIA, undertaken for the Trustees of the British Museum, 
By AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, M.P. 

*,* In consequence of the great interest felt in Mr. Layard’s former volumes, and the large demand for them, 
not only in this country, but also in the United States and the Continent, the Publisher has been induced to issue 
at once a cheap edition of this work, complete, unabridged, and fully embellisaed. 





Also, with 70 Plates, Folio. 


A SECOND SERIES OF THE MONUMENTS 


of NINEVEH, including Bas-reliefs from the PALACE of SENNACHERIB, and Bronzes from the ruins of 
NIMROUD, discovered during MR. LAYARD’S Recent Visit to Assyria. 


JOHUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


This day is published, in four volumes, price 42s. 


MY NOVEL. 


Gp Pisistratus Caxton; 
VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


OR 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ MADELEINE,” AND ‘“‘ NATHALIE.” 


Piss Sulin Ravanagh’s Hem Pauel, 


DAISY BURNS, 


Three volumes, 
MAY NOW BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

“ The clear conception, the forcible delineation, the style at once elegant and powerful, of Miss Kevanagh’s 
former works are exhibited in this, as well as deep thought and sound moral reflection. Everything presented to 
the reader, whether thought or image, is elaborated with the finish of a Flemish painting, without its grossness; 
the persons are nicely conceived and consistently sustained, and the principal narrative is relieved by very truth- 
ful pictures of everyday life and character.” —Specta‘or. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Tinted Lithographs and a new Map, by Perermany, price 21s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. HERALD, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN HENRY KELLETT, B.N. C.B. 


During the Years 1845-51; being a Circumnavigation of the Globe, and Three Cruises to the 
Arctic Regions in Searsh of Sir John Franklin. 
By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 
Member of the Imperial Acad. Nat. Curiosorum, Naturalist of the Expedition. 

Captain Kellett left England in 1845 and returned in 1851. During that time he visited Brazil, the Falkland 
Islands, Chili, Peru, Ecuador, New Granada, Mexico, the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Western Eskimaux-land, 
Kamtchatka, the Sandwich Islands, China, California, and various other countries ; he penetrated by way of 
Behring Strait further Northward than any navigator had done before him, and added a group of Islands to the 
list of Arctic Discoveries ; he made a Survey of an extensive portion of the Coast of Western America, and 
touched at places which had never before been visited by any scientific expedition. 

London: REEVE and Co. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 80s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 


From Original Family Documents. 
By the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. &e. 


Among the prominent subjects traced to their springs and followed to their final issues in this work will be 
found the great struggle that took place, towards the latter part of the last century, between the Crown and the 
Parliament ; the Administration of Lord North ; the formation of the Coalition Ministry, and the breaking up of 
the Whig party; the King’s first illness, and the contest on the Regency question; the French Revolution, and the 
War against France ; the Irish Rebellion of 1798 ; and the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced 
into these pages. Amongst others, besides the King and the various members of the Royal Family, are Rocking- 
ham, Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliam, 
Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmesbury, Wilberforce, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Corn- 
wallis, the Beresfords, the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, &c. 

‘* A very remarkable and valuable publication. It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more com- 
pletely exemplified.”—Morning Herald. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to H. COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





I 


LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


From Designs made by Binxet Foster, 
Dus a recent TOUR through GERMANY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, SALZBURG, and the TYROL, un- 
dertaken for the express purpose of ILLUSTRA- 
TING THIS WORK. 8vo. Uniform with Long- 
fellow’s Poems. 2s. cloth; 30s, morocco. 

*,* This, the first Illustrated Edition of Longfellow's 
celebrated Romance, furnishes also the first example of 
a@ lengthened ———. being expressly undertaken to 
depict from Nature all the varied scenes amid which a 
writer of fiction has laid the incidents of his story; and 
the fact thata tour of between two and three thousand 
miles, out and home, had to be performed for this pur- 
pose, and that every local illustration contained in the 
volume was sketched on the spot, and isa perfectly 
faithful representation of the place described or men- 
tioned, cannot fail to lend some additional interest to 
the Illustrations, independent of their artistic merit. 





LONGFELLOW’S 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT; 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
Illustrated by Brrxer Foster, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 15s. cloth; 21s. morocco. 


FORSTER'S 
POCKET PEERAGE 


AND BARONETAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND FOR 1853. 
Corrected to the Ist of Fenrvary, with the recent 
Ministerial changes. 
By Henry Rumsey Foasrer, of the Morning Post 
Newspaper. 6s. cloth. (Now ready.) 
“* A well-arranged, compact, and most convenient 
little volume.”— Examiner. 


Iv. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS 
IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR 1853. 


Exhibiting the most Important Discoveries and Im- 
provements of the Past Year in all Branches of 
Science and the Arts. 

i 'y Joun Trips. 
With a Portrait of Dr. Lyon PLayrarn. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
%o 

THE 
BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. 

INTENDED AS AN EXAMPLE TO YOUTH. 

With Eight Illustrations by Brinker Fosrer. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

* It would have been a matter of regret to see such 

a book badly executed. That regret we are spared, for 
this little volume is simply and well done. The bio- 
graphies are m erous and brief, but not too short to be 
es an, 84 thousands of boys thirst for great- 
ness, which is acquired by ones and tens, there will be 
thousands glad to read a book like this.”—Zraminer. 


vi. 


LECTURES 
ON THE RESULTS OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


Delivered before the Society of Arts, 
At the Suggestion of H. R. H. Parnce Avsert, Presi- 
dent. Complete in 2 Volumes, price 7s. 6¢. each. 


Contents of Volume I. 
1, Introductory Lecture by the Rev. Dr. Whewell. 
2. Sir H. De la Beche, on Mining, &c. 
3. Professor Owen, on the Raw Materials from the 
Animal Kingdom. 
4. Jacob Bell, Esq. on Chemical Processes and Pro- 


ucts. 
5. Dr. Lyon Playfair on the necessity of Industrial 
Education. 
&. Professor Lindley, on Substances used as Food. 
7. Professor Solly, on Vegetable Substances used in 
Manufactures. 
8. Professor Wiliis, on Machines and Tools. 
9. James Glaisher, Esq. on Philosophical Instru- 
ments and Processes. 
10. Henry Hensman, Esq. on Civil Engineering and 
Machinery. 
11. Professor Royle, on the Manufactures of India. 
12. Captain Washington, R.N. on Shipping and Life- 
oats. 
Contents of Volume II. 
13. John Wilson, Esq. on Agricultural Products and 
Implements. 
14. J. Macadam jun. Esq. on Flax. 
15. Professor Tennant, on Gems and Precious Stones. 
16. Thomas Bazley, Esq. on Cotton, 
17. 8. H. Blackwell, Esq. on Iron. 
18. Professor George Shaw, on the Glass Manu- 
facture. 
19. ae od Wyatt, Esq. on Form in the Decorative 
$s 


rts. 
20. Owen Jones, Esq. on Colourin the Decorative 


rts. 

‘21. Henry Forbes, Esq. on Worsted and Alpaca 
Manufactures. 

22. Professor Ansted, on Non-Metallic Mineral Manu- 
factures. 

23. L. Arnoux, Esq. on Porcelain and Pottery. 

24. Henry Cole, Esq. on the International Results of 
the Exhibition. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fleet Street. 








NEW WORKS. 


1. 
FRA DOLCINO and HIS TIMES. 


By L. Marrortr, Author of “ Italy, Past and Present.” 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 


“* That dark and sad, but to all appearance merely 
episodical page of Italian history, furnished a clue to 
the knowledge of a vast conspiracy against the Church 
of Rome—a conspiracy spreading over all European 
lands as far as the church itself extended—fraught 
with ruin to it, and, but for the interference of extra- 
neous political causes, pointing to a thorough and vio- 
lent reformation—full two hundred years ere Luther 
was born,” Extract from Preface. 


2. 


A NATURALISTS SOJOURN IN 
JAMAICA. By P. H. Gossr, Author of ** Popular 
British Ornithology.” With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 
price l4s. 

** In these pages we follow him from day to day amidst 
the beautiful scenery and new world of animal and 
vegetable life that Jamaica presents to the European 
eye. Everything which he sees and hears differs from 
what we are accustomed toin this country: and keenly 
alive to the peculiarities of all around him, he imparts 
the same interest to his reader.” Athenaeum, 


3. 


CHAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By Henry Hotianp, M.D. F.R.S. Physician- 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Contents: 1. On Medical Evidence—2. Effects of 
Mental Attention on Bodily Organs—3. On Mental 
Consciousness, in its relation to Time and Succession 
—4. On Time, as an Element in Mental Functions— 
5. On Sleep—6. On the Relations of Dreaming, Insanity, 
&c.—7. On the Memory, as effected by Age and_Dis- 
ease—8. On the Brain asa Double Organ—9. On Phre- 
nology—10. On Instincts and Habits—11. On the Pre- 
sent State of Inquiry into the Nervous System. 


4 


SKETCHES by a SATLOR; or 
THINGS of EARTH and THINGS of HEAVEN. By 
a Commander inthe Navy. Fecap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


rc 


A SPRING in the CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMENT. By C. Warnes Apams, With 5 ll- 


lustrations. Post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
6. 
M‘'LEOD and WELLER’S NEW 


ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY: comprising 
15 full-coloured Maps, with descriptive Letterpress. 
Royal 8vo. price 7s. 


- 


fe 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the 
MIDDLE AGES : with Heads of Analysis, Synchronic 
Table, and Questions for Examination. By Groror 
T. Manninc. 12mo. price 4s, 


8. 
The GOSPEL REVEALED to JOB: 


Thirty Lectures on the principal Passages of the Book 
of “‘ Job,” with Notes. By the Rev. C. A. Hutsert, 
M.A. 8vo. price 12s, 
9. 
MEMOIR of a METAPHYSICIAN. 


By Francis Drake, Esq. Edited by the Author of 
** Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics,” Xc. 
Post 8vo. price 6s, 6d. 

10. 


ERASMUS WILSON’S DISSECTOR’S 
MANUAL: being a New Edition of “ Practical and 
Surgical Anatomy.” With new Wood-cuts by Bagg. 
12mo. price 12s. 6d. 


Nearly ready. 
ll. 
THE CABINET GAZETTEER. A 


new Portable Geogiaphical Dictionary, uniform with 
*“*Maunder’s Treasuries”: with a coloured Map. By 
theAuthor of ‘* The Cabinet Lawyer.” Fcap. 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. ; calf lettered, 13s. [On Tuesday next. 


12. 


The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; its 
HISTORY and PRESENT STATE. By Horace Sr. 
Joux, Author of *‘ History of the British Conquests in 
India.” 2 vols. post 8vo. (On Friday next. 


13. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION as affected by 
the MINUTES of the COMMITTEE of the PRIVY 
COUNCIL from 1846 to 1852: with Suggestions as to 
Future Policy. By Sir James Kay SuutTLewortn, 
Bart. 8vo. 

14. 
The Traveller's Library. 

MEMOIRS of a MAITRE D’ARMES; 
or Eighteen Months at St. Petersburgh. By ALrx- 
ANDRE Dumas, Translated by the Marquis of Or- 
MONDE. 16mo, 2s, 6d.; or in Two Parts, price ls. each, 


London : LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and 
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NEW WORK 
By the Author of ‘‘Jano Eyre,” “ Shirley,” g. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
And may be had at all the Libraries, 


VILLETTE. 
By Currer Bett. 


Three volumes,’ post octavo. 





Literary Gazette. 

“ This book would have made Currer Bell famous 
had she not been already. It retrieves all the ground 
she lost in ‘Shirley,’ and it will engage a wider circ]. 
of readers than ‘ Jane Eyre,’ for it has all the best 
qualities of that remarkable book. There is through. 
out a charm of freshness which is infinitely delightfal; 
freshness in observation, freshness in feeling, fresh. 
ness in expression. Brain and heart are both held in 
suspense by the fascinating power of the writer.” 

Examiner. 

** This novel amply sustains the fame of the author 
of ‘ Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Shirley’ as an original and power. 
ful writer. ‘ Villette’ is a most admirably written 
novel, everywhere original, everywhere shrewd, and at 
heart everywhere kindly. The men, women, and child- 
ren who figure throughout it have flesh and blood in 
them, and all are worked out in such a way as to evince 
avery keen spirit of observation, and a fine sense of 
the picturesque in character.” 


Atheneum. 

** The tale is one of the affections, and remarkable as 
a picture of manners, A burning heart glows through- 
out it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it 
alive. The oldest man, the sternest, whois a genuine 
novel reader, will find it hard to get out of Madame 
Beck's school, when he has once entered there with 
Lucy Snowe, and made acquaintance with the choleric, 
vain, childlike, and noble-hearted, M. Paul Emanuel.” 


Spectator. 

** Of interesting scenes and well-drawn characters 
there is abundance. The characters are various, hap- 
pily conceived, and some of them painted with a truth 
of detail rarely surpassed. The style of ‘ Villette’ has 
that clearness and power which are the result of mastery 
over the thoughts and feelings to be expressed, over 
the persons and scenes to be described.” 

Britannia. 

*€* Villette’ may claim the unhesitating commenda- 
tions of readers and critics. The autobiography of the 
heroine is at once natural, interesting, cheerful, piquant, 
and thoughtful. ‘ Villette’ will repay and reward the 
careful reading it demands.” 


Morning Chronicle. 

*¢ * Villette’ is not only a very able but a very plea- 
sant book. It isa tale which, though here and there 
it is dashed with wonder and melancholy, is as a whole 
cheerful and piquant; abundant in clear, clear-cut, 
strongly-drawn etchings, presenting so pleasant and 
effective a transcript of manners, English and Conti- 
nental, that its success cannot fail to be remarkable.” 


Daily News. ‘ 
“ Everything written by Currer Bell is remarkable 

She can touch nothing without leaving on it the stamp 
of originality. Of her three novels this is perhaps the 
strangest, the most astonishing, though not the best. 
The sustained ability is perhaps greater in ‘ Villette’ 
than in its two predecessors. The whole three volumes 
are crowded with beauties; with good things, for which 
we look to the clear sight, deep feeling, and singular 
though not extensive experience of life, which we as- 
sociate with the name of Currer Bell.” 


Globe. 

*« The author of ‘ Jane Eyre’ and ‘Shirley’ has again 
produced a fiction of extraordinary literary power, and 
of singular fascination; it is one of the most absorbing 
of books, one of the most interesting of stories. ‘ Vil- 
lette’ will add immensely to the author of * Jane Ey re’s’ 
fame, as a philosophical and analytical expositor of the 
human heart and feclings.” 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 


AMABEL : 
OR THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 
By Mary Exizasetn WorMELEY. 


In three volumes. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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